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Country Calls Loudly for Doctors But No Doctors Respond 


ed States was won on the fields of 

Saratoga and Yorktown the coun- 
try has been growing like Jonah’s 
gourd vine. Whenever there is a new 
census or a new statistical statement we 
point to it with pride. But there is one 
phase of our growth—or rather lack 
of growth—which we must 


Sas the independence of the Unit- 


vention in Washington it was estimat- 
ed by a speaker that the present short- 
age of doctors in America is 25,000. 
The Woman’s National Homeopathic 
League made plans to assist young 
medical students through college by 
defraying all expenses. A news dis- 
patch from Massachusetts stated that 


Studies. Six rural areas in four dif- 
ferent states were examined and it was 
found that there were twice as many 
people per doctor as the average for 
the whole country—in one county four 
times as many. There was an area in 
the Nocthwest larger than the state of 
Connecticut which had only three doc- 
tors. People lived from 10 to 





view with alarm. On the 
whole we are an advancing 
nation and not a retreating 
one. We constantly have 
more lawyers, more preach- 
ers, more teachers, more base- 
ball players, more tax-collect- 
ors, and more of most every- 
thing except bartenders, and 
we don’t worry about that. 
But a mighty strange thing 
has happened in our forward 
march; while we have more 
diseases, more aches, pains 
and “miseries,” we have few- 
er doctors, fewer medical 
schools and a smaller chance 
of getting the proper pill at 
the proper time. This is the 
right moment to pull the old 
joke about a man’s having a 
better chance to get well 
without a doctor, but as soon 
as we have dutifully said that, 
and smiled, it is time to look 
at this matter seriously— 
quite soberly, in fact. A few 
figures will show that it is 
no laughing matter. In 1904 
there were 160 medical col- 
leges and 23,662 students in 
the United States. In 1919 
there were 85 medical col- 
leges and 12,255 students. 
That is a startling backward . 
stride. The schools used to 

































100 miles from the nearest 
physician. Here are some of 
the results of this alarming 
condition: Two-thirds of the 
mothers were without the aid 
of a doctor at childbearing, 
often due to the fact that 
the doctor arrived too late; at 
one place where data were 
gathered 45 babies out of 89 
died the first year, at another 
+, place 22 out of 28 and at an- 

other 10 out of 16. For the 
10le country the census 
ywed an increase of mor- 


om 17.5 per thousand in 
$710 to.21.1 in 1917. The num- 
er injured at birth increas- 
ed during the same _ period 
from 3.2 to 4.6. The country 
doctor long celebrated in 
song and story and jest is 
becoming as obsolete as the 
dodo. He has been a familiar 
and lovable picture on his 
old gray horse with his “sad- 
dle-bags,” or driving along 
the country roads with his 
rickety, dust-covered buggy, 
ready with his whopping 
dose of quinine and Dover's 
powders, and- his cheering 
word. He felt a personal in- 
terest in everybody in the 
countryside and though he 








turnout doctors after a course 
of study of from one to three 
years, Now before a man.can 
change his title from “Mr.” 
to “Dr.” he must have four 
years of high school, two years in a 
college of arts and sciences, four years 
in a medical school and one year in a 
hospital as intern. Of course there are 
a few exceptions in which a man can 
make it in a shorter time—there are a 
few “jerk-water” colleges left but they 
are fast disappearing. All of which 
means that the number of graduates is 
smaller in proportion to the number of 
students than formerly. The effect of 
this diminished output of medical prac- 
titioners has already been keenly feit 
and naturally the first place to suffer 
was the country. Next was the small 
town. At the recent Homeopathic con- 


Sketch of ex-President William H. Taft, newly chosen chief justice of 
U. S. supreme court, filling vacancy caused by death of Chief Justice 
White. In acquiring this office Mr. Taft is realizing his life aspiration. 
He is the first man in the history of the country to reach the highest 
office in both the executive and judicial branches of the government. .f poceue, Everybody knew 


73 small towns in that state were with- 
out a registered physician and were 
trying to attract young graduates. with 
the offer of “cash bonuses.” The town 
of Otis offered $500 annually out of the 
town cash box to the doctor who would 
come there to practice. Other towns 
pooled their offers for the purpose of 
attracting a sort of doctor-in-common. 
And Massachusetts comes-as near be- 
ing in the center of schools and educa- 
tion as any other state in the union. 
The U. S. department of labor, made a 
little investigation into the subject and 
brought out some sfartling facts. This 
had especially to do with maternity 


might grumble and “cuss,” 
he was always ready to sur- 
render his comfort day or 
night to make a hurried trip 


him and loved him. Many are the 
stories, and true. ones, told of the vil- 
lage doctor’s golden disposition. One 


good-natured old practitioner told his 


medical associates, with a chuckle, of 
being roused from his bed at three 
o’clock on a winter morning by a man 
who had an aching tooth. “Why 
didn’t you go to the dentist?” he asked. 
“Well,” the man replied, “I didn’t think 
he would get up at this time of night.” 
Another was called on to make a long 
trip into the country after dark. When 
he reached the farmer’s gate the latter 
paid him his fee and told him that all 
he wanted was to ride home since the 
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doctor's fee was less than he would 
have had to pay for a rig at the livery 
stable. But the old-fashioned doctor 
is going, and he is not being replaced. 
In the first place the cost of a medical 
education has become so great that the 
poor country boy, as well as all other 
poor boys, is excluded. And when the 
young doctor with wealthy parents has 
spent 15 years getting ready at great 
expense he is not willing to go to the 
country. Doctors are getting scarcer 
in the cities and there is plenty of room 
for the new one there. Besides, he 
wants to use the knowledge he has 
laboriously acquired of modern appli- 
ances, such as the x-ray machine, lab- 
oratory teSts and various electrical ap- 
pliances. Since he can pick his field he 
picks the most attractive and the most 
lucrative one. 

Now the question may be asked: 
What has brought about this change 
and this scarcity in the medical pro- 
fession? It was done largely by the 
American Medical Association which 
has headquarters in Chicago. This is 
a powerful organization of a very effi- 
cient kind, and in its persistent effort 
to raise the standard of the profession 
it has reduced the recruiting of it to 
an alarming degree. 

This association divides all medical 
schools into three classes, A, B and C. 
The first class is acceptable; the second 
gives promise under its present organi- 
zation of being made acceptable; the 
third requires complete reorganization 
to be made acceptable. It absolutely 
governs the schools, and there is only 
one state in the union—Colorado— 
where a man is permitted to take the 
state medical examination for a license 
to practice without a diploma from a 
medical school. These state examin- 
ing boards are controlled by the state 
medical associations which are in turn 
controlled by the national association, 
hence the power of the last named. 

Of course it is well to have better 
doctors—to have the best doctors pos- 
sible, for the good health of its citizens 
is the most valuable asset of any coun- 
try—but it looks as if the reform may 
have been brought about a little too 
abruptly. Quite often a poor doctor is 
better than no doctor at all. The chances 
are that he is better to have around the 
sick-bed than the nearest neighbor, or 
the neighbor’s wife. There is a point 
somewhere in the improvement of the 
profession beyond which it is not safe 
to try to go. For instance, if the diffi- 
culty of getting a license to practice 
were made twice as hard as it is now it 
can be readily seen what the conse- 
quences would be. We don’t want in- 
capable doctors, but we certainly do 
want doctors. 


At first blush one might be tempted to 
suspect that the medical schools are 
profiteering, since the tuition has been 
notably increased and the terms made 
Jonger. As a matter of fact, though, a 
first-class medical school can only be 
run as a part of a university, and it is a 
dead load to every university that has 
one. No good medical school is run 
on the money received as tuition. The 
expense of full modern equipment and 
facilities is tremendous, and the medi- 
cal school must depend largely on en- 
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dowments, which is the equivalent of 
saying that it depends on philanthropy. 

In most of these schools the larger 
part of the instruction is contributed 

by leading physicians and surgeons who 
do not charge a cent for their services, 
Just why they are willing to do that is 
not clear, but they do it. Some are 
ready to say that it is the standing and 
the advertisement they get from it that 
form the attraction, but such lecturers 
are almost always men who have the 
highest possible standing already and 
who need no advertising since they 
could put in all of their time profitably 
in their practice. 

What is to be done to help the coun- 
try in this present emergency?’ That 
is a question that is exercizing many 
minds and causing a great deal of ~or- 
ry. And it is a question that is becom- 
ing more acute every day, since the 
country doctor of the old school is pass- 
ing away and the mills are not turning 
out any more. 

Dr. J. A. Gibson writing in the Vir- 
ginia Medical monthly takes the ground 
that the country boy is the one to be- 
come the country doctor, because he is 
used to the bad roads, the mud and the 
various inconveniences of rural life 
and travel. But the farmer cannot give 
his boy the education necessary for 
the entrance requirements of the medi- 
cal school. Dr. Gibson therefore sug- 
gests that the state educate a number 
of country boys on their promise to 
practice at least five years in the coun- 
try when they have received their di- 
ploma and license. 

The idea of state aid is uppermost in 
many minds, since the poor boy has a 
mighty slight chance of working his 
way through college. The studies them- 
selves afford so much work that a large 
per cent of students are unable to get 
through and are forced to give up. Aid 
to the poor boy must come from some- 
where, and the chances are it will not 
come at all unless the state gives it. 

The Boston Medical journal brings 
forward another plan. It suggests that 
communities make contracts with doc- 
tors, guaranteeing them a certain year- 
ly salary—say from $3600 to $5000— 
which is considered necessary for good 
work. The doctor, of course, will 
charge his regular fees, and if the total 
of his collections equals or exceeds the 
sum guaranteed the community ex- 
chequer will not be touched. If, how- 
ever, the doctor collects only a part of 
that sum the remainder will be taken 
from the community purse. 

This opens another prospect to the 
poor boy, for if a certain number of 
communities stand ready to pay a rea- 
sonable amount for their medical ser- 
vice the poor but bright boy may be 
able to borrow money for his prepara- 
tion with the certainty of being able 
to pay it back in a reasonable time. It 

is worthy of note that practically no 
suggestions are made that the bars be 
Jowered in the matter of training. 

The country doctor’s expenses have 
increased with time, while generally 
he is charging the same old rates. In 
the proceedings of the New*Hampshire 
Medical, Society it was estimated that 
the necessary equipment costs twice as 
much as it did 25 years ago, and a ques- 
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tionnaire showed that the distance of 
travel from the office ranged from 2 to 
38 miles in that state. The average 
fee was $2 or less. An automobile, even 
a Ford, costs more than a horse and a 
buggy, and besides, a horse is necessary 
in the bad winter weather. 

It was suggested that young doctors 
might combine city facilities with coun- 
try practice by forming a_ partnership 
of from two to four in a central small 
town. Thus they could have a labora- 
tory and operating room with at least 
one man always in attendance. Each 
man could specialize in a congenial line, 
and supplies could be purchased in 
larger quantities and at lower prices. 
Another advantage suggested for this 
plan was that it would make a month’s 
vacation possible every year. It is 
claimed that in some western co!r+mun- 
ities this scheme has been worked out 
very satisfactorily. 

Whatever the solution it must be 
quickly found; something must be done. 
A human life is too precious to be ne- 
glected—to be deprived of medical aid 
in time of need. Wonderful strides 
have been made in medical science in 
the last two decades and thousands of 
lives have been saved that would have 
been lost but for the new discoveries. 
Hundreds of research laboratories are 
working constantly to find new aids 
and better methods. But what does it 
all profit the family which has no medi- 
cal man within its reach and can get 
no help in its direst need? 

Infant mortality is appalling, so much 
so that the government has taken a hand 
with the maternity bill, but if the rural 
communities have no doctors—and no 
nurses, since the nurses will not go 
where there are no doctors—better 
conditions cannot be hoped for. And 
many die at every age of life who with 
proper and prompt help could have been 
saved. No question could be more seri- 
ous than this. 

There is just one rift in the clouds. 
With the improvement of roads, with 
the coming of the automobile and the 
extension of telephone service into the 
country districts, doctors can cover 
more ground and often can get to their 
destination more quickly than before 
though the distance be greater. But 
this only applies to those who live rea- 
sonably near a town, and to them only 
provided the town itself has a doctor. 

“Ts there no balm in Gilead? Is there 
no physician there?” Such was the 
plaint of Jeremiah, and such now must 

ye our own. Every citizen of the United 
States, poor as well as rich, is entitled 
to the aid of medical science when he 
needs it. The lives of our people must 
be our first consideration—all other 
things come after. 


Pirate Tale Alarms Shipping 

Shipping circles have been stirred by 
yet unfounded reports that pirates may 
be responsible for the mysterious dis- 
appearance of several American ves- 
sels within the past few months. These 
stories are founded on wild rumors 
which range from possible bolshevik 
activities to those of a former German 
submarine. Their origin no doubt had 
some connection with the finding of 
certain papers in raids conducted on 
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the radicals’ headquarters in New York 
about a year ago. The documents taken 
are said to have disclosed plans to seize 
American vessels and take them to Rus- 
Sia. 

Several vessels have disappeared off 
Cape Hatteras. The weather bureau 
has evidence that there were no serious 
storms at the time the vessels vanished 
and the navy department scouts the 
idea that stray mines might have sent 
them to destruction. The rumors gath- 
ered such weight that the state depart- 
ment sent out word of warning that a 
mysterious raider—a 20th century sub- 
marine in fact—might be lurking along 
the Carolina coasts. The bureau of 
navigation added to the alarm by pub- 
lishing a list of ships which have not 
been heard from. All vessels have been 
asked to keep a strict watch for pos- 
sible indications of some common en- 
cmy. 


Taft Chosen Chief Justice 

Succeeding . Judge White, deceased, 
whom he appointed while president of 
the United States, William Howard Taft 
has been chosen by: President Harding 
to fill the vacant chair of chief justice 
of the U. S. supreme court. The fact 
that Taft is the first one in the history 
of the country to fill the offices of both 
president and chief justice speaks well 
for his popularity and the esteem in 
which he is held. 

President Harding’s nomination of 
Taft was not without criticism in the 
senate, however, which confirmed the 
nomination by a vote of 60 to 4. Sena- 
tors Borah, Johnson, LaFollette and 
Watson voted against confirmation and 
the first three named stated their ob- 
jections. It was charged that Mr. Taft’s 
appointment was “purely political,” and 
that the ex-president had not regarded 
himself as a lawyer but as a politician 
and had “abandoned” his profession 
after leaving the White House. Also 
that Mr. Taft lacked any legal experi- 
ence for nearly a generation. 

Senators from the South led the de- 
fense. It will be recalled that Chief 
Justice White, whom Taft appointed, 
was a Southerner. Several senators 
praised the nominee’s legal training, 
and his experience on the bench in 
Ohio was cited. Taft served twice on 
the bench; he was judge of the superior 
court of Ohio from 1887 to 1890 and 
judge of the federal circuit court in 
Ohio from 1892 to 1900. He is a gradu- 
ate of Yale and the Cincinnati Law 
School, and holds honorary degrees in 
several of the largest universities. Since 
leaving the White House he has held 
a position as professor of law at Yale, 
besides taking an active interest in as- 
sociations for world peace and perform- 
ing other public service. 

When informed of his nomination, 
Mr. Taft said: “I am profoundly grate- 
ful to the president for the confidence 
he has thus shown that I can discharge 
the important duties of the exalted of- 
fice. I sincerely hope and pray that I 
may be able to show that his confidence 
has not been misplaced. I highly ap- 
preciate the immediate confirmation 
by the Senate. It has been the ambi- 
tion of my life to be chief justice, but 
now that it is gratified I tremble to 
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think whether I can’ worthily fill the 
position and be useful to the country.” 
‘If heredity counts for anything the 
new chief justice can point with pride 
to his grandfather Peter Taft, once a 
judge in Vermont, and to his father, Al- 
phonso Taft, who left the bench to 
serve as attorney-general in the cabi- 
net of President Grant. Taft was born 
at Cincinnati on Sept. 15, 1857. Although 
he entered the White House as a citi- 
zen of Ohio, Mr. Taft goes to the su- 
preme court as a citizen of Connecticut, 
where he has made his home for the 
past eight vears. 


Farm Prices a Little Better 

At last a ray of hope has come for 
the farmer, who was hardest hit by the 
general, or almost general, slump of 
prices. In a compilation made by the de- 
partment of agriculture of prices on 
various products for the month of May 
an advance is shown over previous fig- 
ures. The rise is slight, but the signifi- 
cant thing about it is that this is the 
first turn upward since the market be- 
gan-to decline in June 1920. 

The comparison of prices is based on 
those of 1913—before the war—which 
are considered as par, or 100. On this 
basis the average price for all crops 
when at the peak, June 1, 1920, was 309, 
that is, more than three times what 
they were in 1913. This average went 
down until on May 1, 1921 the index 
number was 104. On June 1 the num- 
ber had risen to 109. 

Here are some of the advances made 
during the month of May: Wheat from 
$1.11 to $1.21; corn from 59 to 62 cents; 
barley from 49 to 51 cents; rye from 
$1.05 to $1.12; apples from $1.42 to $1.69. 
But some things kept up their decline. 
Among them were hay, eggs, chickens 
and butter, the last-named going from 
39 to 29 cents a pound. 


Putting Garbage to Good Use 

Carbage and other refuse can now be 
made to serve useful purposes. A-San 
Francisco man, T. B. Mohler announces 
that he can make a valuable binding ma- 
terial from this waste matter. The 
same product when combined with cer- 
tain oils, forms a waterproof, fireproof 
and acidproof coating applicable to all 
fabrics, especially imitation leather, lin- 
oleum, aprons and sacking. The proc- 
ess is said to be cheap in view of the 
purpose for which intended. 

Mr. Mohler, according to the Scien- 
tific American, has spent 26 years in 
investigating along these lines. He 
claims to be able to produce the bind- 
er not only from garbage but also from 
rice screenings, miscellaneous tailings 
and almost all aftermaths. Salvage of 
































A proposed move for peace.—Sacramento Bee. 
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valuable adhesives is the main feature 
of this reclamation system. No special 
machinery or equipment, however, is 
necessary, 

Ordinary city garbage is rich in cel- 
lulose and animal matter. The refuse 
is first reduced to a liquid by passing 
through automatic grinding machinery 
and centrifugal filtration. The dry cake 
or solid residue resulting from these 
operations can be used as a base for 
the manufacture of agricultural ferti- 
lizers. Though this is only a by-prod- 
uct, it is claimed that the profits result- 
ing from its reclamation alone would 
justify a municipal or private reduc- 
tion of garbage to obtain this fertilizing 
material. 

The liquid residue, however, is the 
one with which Mr. Mohler has experi- 
mented so long. It is converted into 
the desired binder-by a special method 
of fermentation. It can then be dehy- 
drated and prepared for shipment in a 
crystalline form. If it is to be used 
directly at the plant where extracted 
this added work is unnecessary. The 
fluid binder is a pure white liquid 
which, it is claimed, will not discolor 
the most delicate cloth or injure mate- 
rials or dye matter. It is suggested that 
the binder can be utilized in the manu- 
facture of coal briquets from powdered 
coal, because the cost to produce the 
binder is but 30 cents per ton as against 
about three times that much for the tar 
binder that is now used. 


Peace with Central Powers at Last 

The United States is now officially at 
peace with Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary. Though hostilities ceased Nov. 
11, 1918, it was not until July 2 last— 
over two years and seven months later 
—that the war was technically termi- 
nated. President Harding signed the 
Knox-Porter peace resolution at the 
home of Senator Frelinghuysen at Rar- 
itan, N. J... where he was a guest over 
the Fourth of July holiday. 

We had officially been at war with 
Germany four years, two months and 
26 days. The declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary was not made until 
eight months after that against Ger- 
many. 

President Harding returned from a 
game of golf to find a special messen- 
ger from Washington awaiting him 
with the peace resolution. Surround- 
ed by a small group of holiday guests 
of Senator Frelinghuysen, the presi- 
dent affixed his signature with a pen 
furnished by Representative Porter of 
Pa., one of the framers of the resolu- 
tion. Mrs. Frelinghuysen offered her 
pen but Harding explained that he had 
already promised to use the other. 

In making the initial “G” with his 
customary flourish, the president made 
a large blot which will no doubt at- 
tract attention when later generations 
see the paper on file with other his- 
toric documents. The president was 
evidently desirous of writing his 
name firmly, especially in view of his 
campaign promise to sign a peace meas- 
ure as soon as one was passed by con- 
gress. The large yellow blotter used 
on the signature was handed to Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen as a momento of the 
occasion. After signing the paper 
Harding glanced up at the little group 
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which surrounded him. “There,” he 
said; “it is done.” 

Gathered about the table in the living 
room of the Frelinghuysen home where 


the president sat were Speaker of the 


. House and Mrs. Gillett of Mass., Sena- 


tor Hale of Me., Senator and -Mrs. Kel- 
logg of Minn., General and Mrs. Saw- 
ver, Senator and Mrs. Frelinghuysen 
and the Frelinghuysen children. 

Harding and McKinley Compared 

President McKinley had much in com- 
mon with the present chief executive, 
according to Vice-President Coolidge. 
Mr. Coolidge pointed out the similarity 
in traits of the two, in speaking at the 
unveiling of a bust of Harding at the 
McKinley memorial at Niles, Ohio. He 
remarked that both presidents sought 
to reach the hearts of their people and, 
in Harding’s case, the open gates at the 
White House “are but the symbol of 
the open heart of him who wishes his 
every approach open to the people.” 

“There is that in the present condi- 
tion of our country which admonishes 
us to remember McKinley,” he said. 
“He was wiser than his critics. He was 
gentler than his friends. He was firm- 
er than his party. He found the nation 
depressed and distraught. He brought 
it prosperity and contentment.” 

The vice-president pleaded for pa- 
tience and harmony in dealing with the 
problems of reconstruction. He spoke 
of the two extreme factions among our 
people—the ultra conservative or reac- 
tionists and the extreme radicals or 
revolutionists. He warned against both, 
and said that President Harding leans 
neither to the one extreme nor the oth- 
er but is trving to keep to the rational 
and safe line. The president, he add- 
ed, is having a much greater influence 
than is vet realized in getting matters 
straightened out in Europe. 

To Promote Physical Development 

The United States used to pride itself 
that our population, taken as a whole, 
represented the cream of physical per- 


fection. It took the World war to re- 
pudiate this glowing illusion. One 


thing the wir did was to prove that 
one-third of all men of military age 
were defective physically. It is  be- 
lieved that a physical census of our en- 
tire manhood and womanhood would 
show an equally alarming condition. In 
speaking throughout the country Gen. 
Pershing has laid particular stress on 
the alarming conditions brought to light 
through enforced military service. The 
number of illiterates and physically in- 
capacitated was very discouraging. 

But now that the truth is apparent 
this country is going ahead to remedy 
the deplorable condition. The schools 
will take care of the uneducated and 
the proposed new department of pub- 
lic welfare will look after the physical 
development of the race, The national 
ery used to be “better babies” but that 
has now been adapted to include “bet- 
ter men and women” from a physical 
viewpoint. It is planned to improve the 
public health at least 27 per cent with- 
in a single generation. 

One of the foremost agitators in this 
betterment program is Brig.-Gen. Saw- 
yer, the president’s personal physician. 
“Physical education has been neglect- 
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ed,” says Dr. Sawyer. “I had a strik- 
ing personal illustration of that the 
other day at a big league ball game: 
There I saw 20,000 people watching 18 
men exercize. Most of the 20,000, I sup- 
pose, were office workers with ‘putty 
muscles.’ What we want is to reverse 
the condition—have the 18 watch the 
20,000 exercize.” 

Not only in this country but in others 
also was a deterioration of youthful 
physique noted. The French in taking 
up remedial action have adopted a new 
system of physical education in the 
army which embraces many ideas put 
forth in our own military physical edu- 
cation manuals. The high average phy- 
sique of our soldiers in France was very 
marked in comparison with their 
French allies. 





Inaugurate National Budget System 

For the first time in history a budget 
system is to be applied to our national 
finances. The idea is successful in pri- 
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Congress lets not the left hand know what the 
right hand doeth.—lDallas News 


vate business, consequently the new ad- 
ministration is simply modernizing 
certain time-worn methods of govern- 
ment management. Charles Dawes, 
prominent Chicago banker, has been ap- 
pointed budget director. Besides or- 
ganizing the system he will see that the 
first budget is prepared for the next 
session of congress. In his new capac- 
ity Dawes will take precedence over 
cabinet members and bureau heads in 
seeking pertinent advice and informa- 
tion on the business affairs of the coun- 
try. 

Under the law which authorizes the 
budget system, the president will be 
required to submit to congress in each 
December a complete: statement of the 
financial condition of the country, in- 
cluding estimates for all appropriations 
and receipts. The new system will not 
infringe on the sole right of the house 
of representatives to originate fiscal 
legislation, nor the power of the sen- 
ate to amend, nor the authority of the 
president to approve or veto. It is sim- 
ply intended as a guide for congress, 
furnishing detailed information much 
in the same manner as an audit does 
for a private business. 

Under the old system department 
heads drew up estimates independent 
of each other. The result was that 
there was always confusion and misun- 
derstanding when appropriations came 
up for consideration. There was no 
way to tell whether certain items were 
vitally important. Consequently, con- 
sress in its endeavor to pare down ex- 
penses often gave preference to un- 
necessary expenditures and curtailed 
really useful activities. The new plan 
will not only centralize the work of 
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figuring out appropriations but will 
clarify it to a great extent. 

It is hoped by this method to reduée 
the 1922 appropriations below this 
year’s expenditures. There are some 
men in congress who believe that ap- 
plication of modern business methods 
will reduce expenditures by close to 
$500,000,000 a year. Appropriations 
for the new fiscal year are estimated 
at $4,000,000,000. 

President Harding, Dawes and the 
cabinet members—constituting the na- 
tion’s “board of directors”—held their 
first business meeting recently at which 
time the new budget director outlined 
his plans. Each government depart- 
ment will have its budget officer who 
will assist the new official. The first 
reduction that Dawes made was to 
slash 25 per cent off of the appropria- 
tion of $225,000 provided to get the 
budget machinery in motion. 

Though he does not expect to make 
such a general reduction, the budget 
chief. anticipates keeping government 
expenses at a minimum. The govern- 
ment departments are enjoined to ob- 
serve strict economy and their heads 
are co-operating to the fullest extent. 
As a preliminary step Dawes is making 
a survey of the whole government in- 
stitution to determine what economies 
can be achieved, particularly by re- 
ductions in unnecessary personnel. Al- 
ready thousands of surplus government 
employees have been dismissed. 

Popular opinion approves the selec- 
tion of Dawes for the big job. In bus- 
iness life he has achieved marked abil- 
ity as financier, manager and efliciency 
expert. He is strongly opposed to “red 
tape” and everything that goes with 
government delay and inefficiency. He 
earned the nickname of “Hellen Maria” 

Dawes because he frequently used that 
expression before a special committee 
of congress that was inquiring into the 
conduct of the war. As a brigadier- 
general in charge of the army’s pur- 
chase and supply in France the new 
budget chief made a name for himself 
as a man who did things despite official 
red tape. His new job will pay him 
$10,000 a year. He will be answerable 
to the president alone. 


Ed—Why do the ships knots in- 
stead of miles? 
Ned—I suppose they want 


ocean tied.—Boys’ Life. 
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COOKS WITH AIR 
Beats City Gas for Cooking and Baking. 
Works in Any Stove. 





any coal or wood stove, and beats city gas, 


coal or wood for cooking and baking, is 
the proud achievement of the International 
Heating Co., 4531 Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. This amazingly simple and _ inex- 
pensive invention makes gas in any stove, 
and is controlled by a simple valve, which 
makes it ideal for summer cooking. It 
burns 94% air and 6% kerosene. The re- 


cent big cut in price of oil makes it a great 
money saver. It is perfectly safe and can 
be installed in twenty minutes. The man- 
ufacturers offer to send this remarkable 
invention on 30 days’ trial to any reader 
of this paper. They also want agents. 
Write today for their special offer to the 
first user in each locality —Advertisement. 
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||| DOINGS OF CONGRESS |\/? 


HE house passed the Porter-Knox 
peace resolution by a vote of 263 


to 59; the senate passed it by a 
vote of 38 to 19, and the president sign- 
ed it. In the house 40 Democrats voted 
for the resolution while only one Re- 
publican, Patrick H. Kelley of Mich., 
voted against it. In the senate all Re- 
publicans were for it, and they were 
supported by three Democrats—Shields 
of Tenn., Walsh of Mass., and Watson 
of Ga. Signing of the resolution is con- 
sidered to have terminated the remain- 
ing war acts. It involves the issuance 
by the president of a peace proclama- 
tion, after which a specific treaty will 
be negotiated. The ground has been 
prepared for the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between this country 
on one side and Germany and Austria 
on the other. 

General and determined opposition 
to the resolution was maintained by 
the Democrats to the end. The ranking 
Democratic member of the house for- 
eign affairs committee, Mr. Flood of Va., 
said: “This resolution will not accom- 
plish what its supporters expect of it. It 
will not establish peace, as peace can 
only be established through a treaty. 
It will not protect American rights as 
it bindsGermany and Austria in no way. 
It is a desertion of the nations with 
which the United States was allied in 
the World war, and a repudiation of our 
own pledges.” 

In the speeches on the resolution it 
was made clear that the treaty of com- 
merce with Germany will provide for 
the protection of American rights and 
for the payment of the German repara- 
tions; that the American troops in Ger- 
many will be brought home at an early 
date, and that the Versailles treaty will 
be no further considered. Senator Har- 
vison of Miss. said it had been report- 
ed that the president intended to re- 
submit the Versailles treaty, and he 
asked Senator Lodge of Mass. to tell him 
about it, provided it was no secret. “I 
have no secrets,” answered Senator 
Lodge with a smile. “There is no such 
plan to resubmit the treaty of Ver- 
sailles of which I have any knowledge 
whatever.” 

With peace in the present there was 
also a step taken toward peace in the 
future when the house adopted by a 
vote of 330 to 4 the Borah disarmament 
clause in the naval appropriation bill 
by which the president was requested 
to invite British and Japanese repre- 


sentatives to a conference on naval dis-" 


armament. This action came after 
Leader Mondell had received a state- 
ment from President Harding that he 
would welcome such action by congress. 
He further said that he had already be- 
gun seeking information relative to the 
attitude of the other governments on 
the question. It is generally recogniz- 
ed that an expression of congress on in- 
ternational questions is more desired 
than ever b@fore by European coun- 
tries, who have learned that the execu- 
tive may not be backed up in his state- 
ments and promises and that negotia- 
tions may thus miscarry. 
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The next big thing for the present 
congress is the tariff bill, now under 
consideration, which carries the prom- 
ise of a partisan fight to rival in inten- 
sity and bitterness the battles over the 
famous past tariff measures, Prep- 
arations for the fight were made by 
each side holding caucuses in an at- 
tempt to present a strong party align- 
ment. This is recognized as very diffi- 
cult since the 346-page bill contains so 
many items affecting so many sections 
of the country in various conflicting 
ways. Prospect of disagreement among 
Republican members has already been 
made practically certain. Mr. Frear 
of Wis. charged his colleagues with 
disregard of party pledges in “propos- 
ing fundamentally indefensible rates 
of duty.” Some of the provisions of 
the bill he characterized as an “atroc- 
ity.” 

Chairman Fordney of the ways and 
means committee said the bill was not 
heralded as “a panacea for all nation- 
al difficulties,” but claimed that its ef- 
fect on American industry and labor 
would be entirely beneficial. He fur- 
ther stated that the average duty rate 
would range lower than that of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. Counting the free 
list, he said, the average rate would be 
between 18 and 20 per cent compared 
with the Payne-Aldrich average of 18.55 
per cent and the average of 6 per cent 
for the Underwood measure. The aver- 
age of the Dingley tariff was 26.5 per 
cent. 

Mr. Garner of Tex., ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the committee, de- 
clared that the rates, considering the 
American valuation provisions, were 
higher than those of any tariff bill pass- 
ed since the Civil war. Referring to the 
Republican claims that the bill would 
bring in about $700,000,000 annually he 
claimed that this meant an additional 
cost of about $2,000,000, of which “the 
larger portion would fall on the actual 
necessities of life.” 

The American valuation section is a 
new feature of the tariff bill and would 
affect between 50 and 60 per cent of all 
imports which have no standard value. 
For instance, if a chair shipped from 
Germany was worth $2 there but equal 
in value to a competitive article which 
sells for $5 here, it would be.assessed 
at the latter value and not at the for- 
eign value as heretofore. 

Subjects about which the battle is 
expected to be hottest are lumber, oil 
and hides, now on the free list, and 
dyes. As to lumber, a clause authorizes 
the president to negotiate with coun- 
tries which impose a duty on American 
finished lumber with‘the view of hav- 
ing those duties removed, being em- 
powered, in case of failure, to impose 
like duties on lumber from those coun- 
tries. One new item of the bill is an 
import duty of $350 a head on black 
and silver foxes for the purpose of 
protecting this “infant industry” in 
the United States. 

Many of the senators wanted to take 
a month’s vacation while the tariff 
bill was being discussed in the house, 
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but the proposition was voted down by 
a vote of 27 to 24 after three hours 
of debate. Senator Lodge who intro- 
duced the resolution said he did so at 
the request of a number of senators, 
and for the purpose of letting the 
senate discuss and dispose of the mat- 
ter as might be deemed best. 

By a vote of 46 to 4 the soldiers’ 
bonus bill was made the unfinished 
business of the senate, the only nega- 
tive Republican vote being that of 
Senator Warren of Wyo. 

Senator Capper of Kans. has been 
active in his effort to bring Mount 
Vernon, the home of Washington, under 
the control of the nation. Under a 
resolution offered by him the committee 
on public buildings and grounds will 
inquire into the probable cost of main- 
taining the estate as a national insti- 
tution. 

The foreign relations committee of 
the senate has received for consider- 
ation an arbitration agreement by 
which the United States will pay Nor- 
way $14,157,000 for 15 Norwegian ships 
taken over in American yards at the 
beginning of the war. 

A little embarrassment was caused 
by the receipt of a letter addressed to 
the “most learned member of congress.” 
The letter was addressed in care of 
Vice-President Coolidge who declined 
to pick out the “most learned member.” 
In case of non-delivery it was directed 
that the letter be delivered to the 
“editor of the leading newspaper in 
Washington,” but the superintendent 
of the press gallery also refused to as- 
sume the responsibility of selecting the 
“leading paper.” The letter was sent 
to the house officials to be wrestled 
with over there. 


In the Senate 


A bill to establish in New York “the 
bank of nations” with a capital of $2,- 
000,000,000 to act as fiscal agent of the 
United States and such other govern- 
ments as might be admitted as stock- 
holders. 

On the motion of Senator Borah the 
Calder bill authorizing seasonal freight 
rates on coal shipments was sent back 
to committee. 

Chairman Cummins of the interstate 
commerce committee announced sus- 
pension of investigation of the rail- 
road situation until the latter part of 
August. 


In the House 

A plea for general amnesty for viola- 
tors of war measures was made by Mr. 
London, socialist member, who said it 
took more courage to be a socialist 
during the war than to be “one of the 
gang.” 

Passed a bill carrying $4,000,000 for 
purchase of 18 tracts of land on which 
supply depots were constructed during 
the war. 

Passed Hawaiian rehabilitation bill 
providing for a homes commission to 
rehabilitate the race, which is in dan- 
ger of disappearing altogether. 

Mr. Chandler, member of ways and 
means committee, said the duty on 
crude oil in the new tariff bill would 
prevent the Standard Oil Co. from 
freezing out independent companies. 
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Notes-on- Current-Progress-in-the Realm-of-Invention-and-Discovery 





Clay as an Ingredient of Soap 

China clay such as is used for the 
manufacture of. dishes and other porce- 
lain ware is abundant in the United 
States and other countries. British 
colloidal chemists report that they have 
discovered a way to use this material 
mixed with the usual fats in the manu- 
facture of soaps. The clay, they say, 
can be used in proportions as high as 
50 per cent of the fatty acids and the 
resulting soap is equal in every way 
to soap made wholly of fats, lathering 
freely, cleansing effectively and being 
pleasant to use. The clay is not an 
adulterant but a cleansing ingredient 
of the soap. 

During the war and since, fats of all 
kinds have been scarce and expensive, 
particularly in Europe. Consequently 
soap-makers have been handicapped 
and consumers have been obliged to 
pay higher prices, Clay is cheap in 
England. It can be dug out of the earth 
and delivered for about $75 a ton as 
compared with about $200 a ton for 
soap-fats. Because of the abundance 
and low price of the clay the discovery 
of methods of using it in the produc- 
tion of soaps is regarded as of the great- 
est importance. 

The clay after being dug out of the 
natural beds is washed and treated with 
chemicals to remove any impurities. In 
a finely divided state it is then run into 
a settling tank. The water is! subse- 
quently drawn off, leaving the soft, 
smooth, soapy clay which when dried 
is ready for soap-making. The re- 
fined, purified clay has also been used 
successfully as a substitute for expen- 
sive materials required in the vulcani- 
zation of rubber, as an ingredient in 
printing inks, etc. 

Street-Corner Astronomy 

Robbed of its more or less compli- 
cated mathematical calculations and its 
abstruse technical details astronomy is 
an extremely interesting study even 
for those whose knowledge of science 
is but slight. In even the simplest study 
of the heavenly bodies and their move- 
ments, something of the vastness and 
sublimity of the universe is brought 
out and the student is wholesomely 
impressed with the comparative insig- 
nificance of puny man and his greatest 
works. 

People everywhere are interested in 
the stars. Even in primitive times, be- 
fore the invention of the telescope and 
before astronomy had attained any- 
thing like a scientific basis, a number 
of fundamental facts were discovered 
simply by watching the stars night after 
night and observing their march across 
the dome of the heavens. 

Because of the popular interest in the 
subject and the eagerness of everyday 
men and women to learn more about it, 
street-corner astronomers equipped 
with portable telescopes have establish- 
ed themselves in the larger cities of the 
country. The moderate fees charged 
for peeps at celestial bodies provide 
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them fairly comfortable incomes. They 
perform a useful service for they give 
practical instruction to people who 
otherwise would be denied it and they 
help to generally stimulate an appetite 
for more knowledge and information. 

Naturally the street astronomers 
themselves learn a great deal about the 
wonders of the heavens. Among the 
most learned of these men, says a writ- 
er in Popular Science, is A. F. Nursey 
whose 12-inch homemade reflecting 
telescope may be seen every clear night 
pointing toward the sky from a promi- 
nent point in New York city and who 
serves as guide for sight-seeing ex- 
peditions into starland. Another is J. G. 
White who has traveled about consider- 
ably with his telescope and has found 


























place to sell 
“peeps” at the star-beset night sky. 
After viewing Mars through a street 
telescope one night an intelligent young 
woman inquired: “How can you show 
the moon when it is not visible in the 


the metropolis a good 


sky?” She was astonished to learn 
from the astronomer that what she had 
seen was Mars which, magnified by the 
telescope, looked like the earth’s satel- 
lite. A man looked through a telescope 
one night and saw Saturn with its 
beautiful rings displayed to the best 
advantage. “This is a fake!” he ex- 
claimed, “There isn’t any such thing in 
the sky. You've got this thing fas- 
tened here in the tube to fool people.” 
He was convinced that the planet en- 
circled by rings was actually a heaven- 
ly body only when, at the astronomer’s 
instruction, he watched it pass out of 
the field of view as the telescope tube 
was moved to a different angle. 

White once took his telescope to a 
little country town in Georgia. When 
he applied to the mayor for a permit 
the latter confessed that he did not 
know what a telescope was but direct- 
ed him to set it up and he would come 
around to see. After the instrument 
had been set up a crowd of curious 
negroes gathered about it but none of 
them could be induced to look through 
it. Then along came a man wearing a 
sheriff’s badge. He took a look at 
Jupiter and the astronomer explained 
about the planet and its retinue of 
moons. The guardian of the law, plain- 
ly impressed, assured the astronomer 
that he would not be molested so long 
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as he did not “block traffic.” This was 
tantamount to unqualified approval 
since there was no traffic to block. 
With the ice thus broken there was a 
general clamor to squint through the 
instrument and the astronomer’s busi- 
ness prospered for some time. 

Sometimes one sees a homeless tramp 
gazing at the shadowy valleys on the 
moon or the glittering beauty of the 
milky way. It makes him realize that 
the span of a man’s life is less than a 
tick in the great clock of eternity. It 
gives one a less poignant view of his 
picayune existence to see his hard- 
ships so belittled. 


War Smoke Simple But Effective 

Smoke screens were successfully us- 
ed to mask troop and ship movements 
in the World war. Their nature had 
been qa closely guarded secret until the 
government recently made public the 
surprisingly simple composition of 
smoke clouds employed by our forces. 
The following is a representative for- 
mula, though proportions varied de- 
pending on the method of attack and 
the form of container employed: Zinc 
35.4 parts, carbon tetrachloride 41.6 
parts, sodium chlorate 9.3 parts, am- 
monium chloride 5.4 parts and magne- 
sium carbonate 8.3 parts. 

The smoke screens were the results 
of experimental work conducted by the 
chemical warfare service at the Ameri- 
can university experiment station in 
Washington, There the smoke was 
graded according to the “T. O. B.,” or 
“total obscuring power,” in relation to 
an electric light placed in its midst. 
The most popular material was the 
“B. M.” mixture that originated with 
the U. S, bureau of mines but was later 
perfected by the service. Had the war 
continued, the making of smoke screens 
would have developed into a fine art. 
It was even proposed to launeh'smoke 
attacks from the air but the close of 
the war halted experiments ip’ that 
direction. : 





The Smallest Working Turbine 

A Hillsboro, N. Dak.,-man has con- 
structed what is declared to be the 
smallest working turbine in the world. 
The diameter of the machine over all 
is .0048 inch—about half the diameter 
of the head of an ordinary pin. The 
machine consists of eight parts, encased 
in gold, Itis kept in a glass covered case 
to protect it from moisture which 
would interfere with its operation. It 
cannot be run by steam as that is too 
heavy. With compressed air, however, 
it works fine, running at a high rate 
of speed. 





HIS HEARING RESTORED. 

The invisible ear drum invented by A. O. 
Leonard, which is a miniature megaphone, 
fitting inside the ear entirely out of sight, 
is restoring the hearing of hundreds of 
people in New York City. Mr. Leonard in- 
vented this drum to relieve himself of deaf- 
ness and head noises, and it does this so 
successfully that no one could tell he is a 
deaf man. It is effective when deafness is 
caused by catarrh or by perforated, or 
wholly destroyed natural drums. A re- 
quest for information to A. O. Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city, 
will be given prompt reply —Advertisement 
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' AROUND THE HOME 





Produce Eggs with White Yolks 


It is now possible to obtain eggs with 
perfectly white yolks. The feat is said 
to have been accomplished by two poul- 
try dealers. The yolk of the natural 
egg derives its yellow color from caro- 
tin, a natural dye which is also found 
in carrots. By eliminating all carotin 
from the feed it is possible to breed 
pure white leghorn hens. They in turn 
lay eggs with white yolks. 

The fertility of such eggs is the same 
as for the common variety. Carotin is 
contained in greatest amounts in Indian 
corn and green feed. It also produces 
the bright yellow coloring_in the beak, 
the earlaps and the legs of all leghorns. 


Successive Planting in the Garden 

Many people devote a certain area 
of their gardens to peas, another to 
beans, another to lettuce and so on, and 
plant all their seed at once. This is a 
mistake for when the crops mature 
there is more stuff than can be used 
and within a short time it is past using. 
Then there is none. It is far better to 
plant such things successively. A few 
hills of corn, for instance, will provide 
all the roasting ears the average family 
will want for a week or two. If there 
is more it will get too hard before it 
can be used. The cue is to plant half 
a dozen hills or so at intervals of a 
week or 10 days until.late summer. Last 
year the writer planted an early-ma- 
turing variety of corn between rows 
of ripening potatoes about the middle 
of August. There was a close race with 
frost later but the corn won and pro- 
duced an abundance of fine roasting 
ears which the household appreciated. 

A row of peas 20 feet long should be 
ample at one time for an ordinary fam- 
ily. If similar plantings are made at 
intervals of about 10 days during the 
summer there will be successive crops 
and prime peas can be enjoyed until 
frost. After harvesting the peas from 
the first few plantings pull out the vines 
and sow radishes, lettuce etc. 

By thinking and planning a small 
plot of ground can be made to yield an 
abundance of garden stuff which can 
be harvested in prime condition all 
summer. If any canning is to be done 
provisions must be made of course for 
producing a surplus of the various vege- 
tables at times which the canner will 
find most convenient. 

A well-kept garden, in which the va- 
rious vegetables that lend themselves 
to such handling are planted succes- 
sively, is always interesting and at- 
tractive whereas the old-fashioned gar- 
den which yields one big crop of each 
vegetable and then is allowed to go to 
seed and grow up in weeds is a re- 
proach to its owner and an eyesore to 
all who pass that way. The advantage 
of having a variety of fresh garden 
stuff all summer is one that is appar- 
ent to everyone. 

Plan the arrangement of the garden 
carefully and lay it out with a view to 
convenience in cultivating. It is much 
better to plant in straight rows, spaced 
according to the width of your cultiva- 
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tor, than to divide the garden up into 
patchy beds. If the rows are straight 
and everything about the garden is neat 
and trim one can hardly neglect it if he 
wants to. Going over it with the hand 
cultivator is really fun and it can be 
done together with the necessary hoe- 
ing and weeding in the evenings after 
the regular day’s work is done or at 
other odd times. Every member of the 
family will take interest and pride in 
keeping weeds down and in watching 
things grow. 


Impression Stamps Made of Cork 

Old corks can be utilized to make 
convenient impression stamps, says the 
Illustrated World, which adds that these 
home-made articles will serve the same 
purpose as expensive rubber stamps. It 
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is an old schoolroom trick for pupils 
to cut their initials on corks and use 
the same to mark up books and station- 
ery, an act which often brought an op- 
posite kind of impression from the 
teacher. 

However, the cork stamps can be put 
to good use. In making one all that is 
necessary is to first mark the letters or 
figures on the flat surface with a sharp- 
pointed pencil, taking care to outline 
them in backward order and then pro- 
ceed to cut around the markings with 
a sharp knife so as to raise the figures. 
An ordinary inking-pad, or even a smear 
of common ink, will provide the neces- 
sary coloring. Corks are more easily 
cut if they are first boiled in water 
for a short time. 


Stops Leaks in Concrete Tanks 


Leaks in concrete water tanks may 
be stopped, we are told, by filling the 
tank with water and then sprinkling 
bran around the walls. The bran and 
water form a sort of thick glue which 
sinks and is drawn to the leaks. The 
pressure of the water packs it tightly 
in the openings. Tanks treated in this 
way have remained perfectly water- 
tight for a year. Similar methods are 
used for stopping leaks in auto cooling 
systems, but linseed meal is then used. 


Draft Horse May Soon Be Extinct 

The growing popularity of motor ve- 
hicles and the dwindling number of 
horses is rapidly driving the once popu- 
lar draft animal to extinction. There 
are about half the number of horses 
in cities now than 10 years ago. This 
is due to the falling off in breeding. 

The 1920 census figures show that 
there are only 56,000 horses in New 
York city as compared to 128,000 in 
1910. Chicago now has 30,000 against 
68,000 a decade ago. Figures for com- 
parison in other cities follow: Phila- 
delphia 19,000 now and 50,000 then; 
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Baltimore 7000 and 15,000; Boston 10,- 
000 and 23,000; Pittsburgh 6000 and 12,- 
000; Cincinnati 5000 and 13,000, and 
Cleveland 5000 and 16,000. If the de- 
crease keeps up at this rate the draft 
horse will soon become a curiosity and 
eventually may be seen only on exhibi 
tion in museums. 





Making Bolts and Nuts Rust-Proof 

A thin coating of shellac is an effec- 
tive anti-rust protection for bolts and 
nuts. It is particularly useful for autos 
and machinery. ‘The substance will al- 
so prevent a nut from turning and will 
reduce the annoyance of loose and rat- 
tling parts. Both nut and bolt should be 
dipped in thin shellac. After being put 
in place with the nut tightened the bolt 
should have a little additional shellac 
applied to its end. This treatment will 
not only prevent rusting but will allow 
the nut to be taken off more easily. 

As a general rule it is very hard to 
rust-proof small parts. Sometimes they 
are coated with grease or graphite but 
this soon wears off and the rust con- 
tinues to accumulate. Some forms: of 
paint are frequently used but these too 
are not permanent protection. The shel- 
lac coating is expected to overcome this. 


Hoof and Mouth Disease Serum 


_ Cattle will be immune to the dread 
hoof and mouth disease if a new serum 
which has just been discovered lives up 
to its claim. Professors Vallee and Carre 
of the Alfurtville agricultural research 
laboratory in France are said to have 
made the discovery. The French gov- 
ernment has shown its interest in the 
matter by undertaking experiments to 
prove the value of the serum. 

Compressing Wheat for Storage 

An odd suggestion comes from Eng- 
land as to conserving wheat. It is pro- 
posed to crush or rough grind wheat, 
then soften with superheated steam and 
compress in hard blocks and store un- 
til wanted, when a simple crushing 
process would fit it for flour manu- 
facture. 





Some Practical Pointers 


A subscriber writes us that she uses 
carrots to make her jelly jell. They 
may be either dried first or taken fresh 
from the garden, she says, and they al- 
ways give excellent results. 

Spinach is specially rich in vitamines 
—those life principles which are so 
helpful in building people up. It is 
found that the juice is good even for 
young babies. Cook spinach in as little 
water as possible. Do not throw away 
the water it is cooked in, as this con- 
tains over half of the vitamines. 

If you have in your home an old- 
fashioned rotary egg-beater which has 
only a single set of whippers, discard 
it and buy one of the new ones with 
double whippers. They cost only 35 
cents or so and they will save a vast 
amount of time. A woman who does 
her own work is entitled to have the 
best utensils, for cooking is-an art. 

FREE—DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS. 
Women—Girls, 15 up, can easily Learn Dress 
Designing. $40 to $75 week. Write to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep’t N626, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free sample lessons.—Advertisement. 
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INDIA 

Make Fight for Prohibition. The 
temperance movement is sweeping 
India accompanied with violence at 
many places. In Bombay and the lead- 
ing cities of the West saloons are pick- 
eted, and in one town the temperance 
people offer a glass of milk to everyone 
who comes to purchase liquor. Indian 
ministers control the excise system, 
and the temperance workers demand 
that they refund the money bid at 
auction for liquor license and close the 
saloons. “Pussyfoot” Johnson, the 
American temperance worker, is due to 
arrive in August, at which time an in- 
tensive drive is to be made. 

TURKEY 

Russia Friendly to Turks. The new 
soviet ambassador to the Turkish na- 
tionalist government told Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, head of that government, 
that the day had passed when Russia 





desires to occupy Constantinople and 


plant the cross on Saint Sophia. He de- 
clared that Russian people were ani- 
mated by brotherly sentiments towards 
the Turks “who are the natural. allies 
of Russia.” The sultan’s government 
is not recognized by the Russian bolshe- 
viki. 

The town of Ismid, southeast of Con- 
stantinople, was abandoned by _ the 
Greeks after many Turks had been 
slaughtered. The French claimed to 
have saved 4000 Turks in the town. In 
order to protect American citizens a de- 
tachment of American marines was 
landed at the place. : 


GERMANY 

Disabled Soldiers Hold Palace. When 
the ministry of labor decided to close 
the palace of the former kaiser in the 
suburbs of Berlin which was used as 
a hospital for wounded soldiers the sol- 
diers decided not to get out. The govern- 
ment took away the medical staff, the 
nurses and even the linen but the sol- 
diers still held out. They organized a 
sort of soviet government and sent out 
foraging parties for food. Communists 
on the outside came to their aid with 
supplies, and bolshevik agents helped 
in their organization. 


Twin-Grand Piano Made. At a Leip- 
zig concert a novelty in musical instru- 
ments was introduced in the form of a 
grand piano with two keyboards and 
one soundboard. The players sat fac- 
ing each other, and the soundboard was 
so constructed as to prevent the inter- 
mingling of sound waves. 





German Kills French Major. In the 
process of clearing Upper Silesia of 
Polish insurgents and German volun- 
teer organizations the town of Beuthen 
was abandoned by the Poles. As a 
French battalion entered the place there 
was a hostile demonstration by the Ger- 
man residents. Maj. Montalieres, one 
of the French officers, was shot dead 
by a German civilian. The crowd is 
said to have shielded the assassin and 
to have helped him to escape. 

The attempt of the Polish insurgent 
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leader, Korfanty, to take the town of 
Gleiwitz brought a sharp note from the 
Polish foreign minister, M. Skirmunt. 
The minister said there was great sat- 
isfaction in Poland over the under- 
standing that an American will sit in 
the conference on Silesia. He also said 
that America had saved the children 
of Poland. 


CHINA 


Chinese Climb for Heart’s Desire. At 
the summit of Hwa-Shan, the Chinese 
“flowery mountain,” which is sacred to 
the religion of the Taoists is a temple. 
It is believed that pilgrims who ascend 
the steep side of the mountain and visit 
the temple will be rewarded by-having 
all their requests granted. So each 
year thousands of Chinamen risk their 
lives in an effort to reach the peak, 
which is 6000 feet high. 

In many places the pilgrims encounter 
natural walls of rock that are almost 
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perpendicular. They get around these 
by walking over crude foot-ways made 
by laying a few poles over posts driven 
horizontally into the side of the moun- 
tain, clinging to a chain placed above 
the ledge of poles for their support. 
Naturally everybody keeps a_ pretty 
good grip on this chain for slipping off 
the artificial ledge would mean a sheer 
drop of several hundred feet. 


SWITZERLAND 

Egyptians Want Independence. The 
leader of the “Young Egyptians” ap- 
pealed to the council of the league of 
nations at Geneva to mediate between 
that country and Great Britain with 
the view to insure the independence 
of the valley of the Nile. He declared 
the league was competent to act since 
Egypt never recognized the British 
protectorate “forced upon her in 1914.” 


To Find Calvin’s Grave. John Calvin 
the great religious reformer and auto- 
crat, died at Geneva in 1564 after a 
rather stormy life but the public never 
knew where he was buried. It was a 
rather usual thing in those days for a 
man’s body to be dug up, his head 
severed and stuck on a pole, provided 
an enemy faction got control of things 
after his death. That is probably the 
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reason for Calvin’s secret burial. A man 
who claims to be a descendant an-, 
nounced at Geneva that the burial place 
of the great man is a secret kept in the 
family but that he had decided to re- 
veal the place to church officials, 


BRITISH ISLES 


Ambassador Harvey Speaks. George 
Harvey, the American ambassador to 
Great Britain, was the principal orator 
at the annual independence day din- 
ner of the American society in London. 
He said that if George III had made as 
sincere an effort to reconcile the Ameri- 
can colonies as George V recently made 
to pacify Ireland the bells would not 
have been ringing in Philadelphia 145 
years ago. Two misapprehensions, he 
declared, stood in the way of complete 
friendship between America and Eu- 
rope. One is the general impression in 
Europe that the United States grew im- 
mensely rich from the war; the other 
is the belief in America that Europe has 
not been doing her utmost since the war 
before seeking aid. He said he had in- 
vestigated both these ideas and found 
them erroneous. London papers prais- 
ing the speech declared the ambassa- 
dor had “manfully kept his word not to 
twist the lion’s tail or make the eagle 
scream.” 


—_—_—— 


Miners’ Strike at End. After lasting 
88 days the strike of the British coal 
miners was brought to an end by com- 
promise. It was considered a severe 
defeat for the strikers who lost their 
contention for a national wages pool 
and a national wage board. They suc- 
ceeded however in the principle of 
profit-sharing which is to be tried out 
for 15 months, and they were granted 
a government subsidy of £10,000,000 
to tide them over the period of wage 
reductions which they had to accept. 
Another feature of the strike was the 
failure of the “triple alliance” of 
miners, railroadmen and _ transport 
workers, organized three years ago 
with a membership of about 2,000,000. 
The other members did not support the 
miners. Much damage was done to the 
mines during the strike, especially by 
flooding, and some of them cannot be 
worked again. 





Highest Mountain for Sale. Snowdon, 
the highest mountain in the British 
Isles, is for sale at auction and is sub- 
ject to purchase by any millionaire 
from America or elsewhere. It is situat- 
ed in northern Wales and its summit is 
3600 feet above sea level. The owner, 
Sir Richard Williams-Bulkeley, lost his 
only son in the great war and is now 
selling all his estates, including a cas- 
tle and the whole town of Beaumaris 
with a population of 5000. Sir Richard 
has been nicknamed the “King of 
Wales,” owing to his large land hold- 
ings. 


De Valera Refuses Call. The leader 
of the Irish republicans, Eamonn De 
Valera, answered Lloyd George, British 
premier, that his invitation for a con- 
ference in London could not be accept- 
ed “in its present form.” He himself 
called a conference at Dublin of Irish 
leaders, most of whom were southern 
unionists but opposed to partition. Sir 
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James Craig refused an invitation to at- 
tend. It was said De Valera would be 
unwilling to go to London unless he 
could represent all Ireland. Sir James 
announced that the Ulster cabinet ac- 
cepted the invitation to the London con- 
ference. 

At the opening of the South Ireland 
parliament at Dublin about 20 unionist 
senators were present. Members of the 
lower house were practically all Sinn 
Feiners who ignored the summons to 
attend. 

Arthur Griffith, founder of the Sinn 
Fein, Prof. MacNeill, president of the 
Gaelic league, and several other promi- 
nent-Irishmen were released from pris- 
on at Dublin by the military after long 
terms of confinement. 


Shackleton Leads Expedition. An- 
nouncement has been made that Sir 
Ernest Shackleton who in 1908 got with- 
in 100 miles of the south pole is to lead 
another expedition in that direction this 
summer. He will not try to reach the 
pole this time, it having been reached 
first by the Norwegian Amundsen, but 
will explore uncharted areas in the 
southern seas. His ship, the Quest, is 
scheduled to sail the latter part of Aug- 
ust. 


Cat’s Meat Costs $5000. The city of 
London spends $5000 a year for cat’s 
meat. This does not mean that the meat 
of the cat is purchased as a table food, 
but that the cats fed by the city eat that 
much meat in a year. They are cats on 
duty at the docks where they are sup- 
posed to kill rats for sport and not eat 
them. The cat army is constantly re- 
cruited, which would indicate that they 
are hardly able to hold their own 
against the enemy. 

SANTO DOMINGO 

Hold Demonstration Against U. S. An 
enormous demonstration was held in 
the capital of Santo Domingo to de- 
mand the unconditional withdrawal of 
U. S. troops from the island. A letter 
to President Harding was handed to the 
military governor in which grievances 
were set forth. Church dignitaries, law- 
yers and professors of the universities 
took part in the manifestations and de- 
marided that the U. S. offer of condi- 
tional withdrawal of troops be refused. 


ITALY 


Fascisti Raid and Kill. On receipt of 
a report that a member of the Fascisti, 
the party of extreme nationalists, had 
been killed at the town of Grosseto that 
place was invaded by thousands of the 
Fascisti from all surrounding cities. 
The Labor Exchange, the office of a 
communist newspaper, was ransacked 
as well as several homes of the com- 
munists. The Fascisti later issued a 
statement that they had killed 15 com- 
munists and injured many more. 


HUNGARY 

Duelling Rife in Land. Never were 
so many duels fought in Hungary as at 
the present time. It is estimated that 
during the last six months 6000 chal- 
lenges have been issued. But all are 
not dangerous; in fact most of the fights 
result in no damage to anyone. There 
were only three killings during the 
period. Such matters as stepping on 
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the toe of another in a crowded car 
may result in a challenge. Members 
of parliament have had several affairs, 
and even the prime minister fights oc- 
casionally. But the “field of honor” is 
reserved for the upper classes and the 
nobility; if the working man offends he 
is made to feel the weight of the law 
against duelling. 


PHILIPPINES 


Rioters Get Heavy Penalty. For par- 
ticipating in the riot of last December 
which resulted in the death of three 
American members of the Manila po- 
lice force 77 Filipinos were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. Three 
sergeants and eight corporals of the 
Philippine constabulary were sentenced 
to life imprisonment and 66 privates 
received 17 years each. A _ Filipino 
judge passed sentence, 


Typhoon Strikes Manila. The city of 
Manila was plunged into darkness, 
roofs were torn from houses and many 
vessels driven ashore when a typhoon 
with wind at 80 miles an hour velocity 
struck the city. A great deal of dam- 
age was done in the harbor and in the 
city. Electric power was cut off and 
the lighting and street car service was 
paralyzed. 


DENMARK 


Welcome 35 American Singers. Prince 
Harald, brother of King Christian, per- 
sonally welcomed at Copenhagen 35 
American singers of Danish descent. 
The singers were from Racine, Wis., 
and were making a tour of the coun- 
try of their ancestors. The prince told 
them to convey the greetings of the king 
to all Americans of Danish birth, and 
he added that the king was greatly 
pleased when late Col. Roosevelt told 
him that Danish immigrants made the 
very best American citizens. 


PALESTINE 


To Excavate Armageddon. The great 
battleground of Armageddon, or Megid- 
do, in the plane of Jezreel, is to be ex- 
cavated by the University of Chicago, 
for which purpose John D. Rockefeller 
jr. contributed $60,000. Here, it is said, 
was fought the first battle recorded in 
history. Later it was the scene of im- 
portant and sanguinary engagements. 
Here occurred the victory of Barak over 
the Canaanites, of Gideon over the Mid- 
ianites, the invasion of the Philistines 
in which Saul lost his life, and the in- 
vasion of the Egyptians resulting in the 
death of Josiah. 


CANADA 

Arrange to Tag Fish. The Interna- 
tional Fisheries commission in conven- 
tion at Montreal agreed to develop a 
plan for tagging halibut and cod for 
the purpose of studying their migra- 
tion habits. Several U. S. delegates 
were present, and the perfected plans 
will be brought out at the next meeting 
of the commission at Boston in Novy- 


ember. 


FRANCE 
Last Public Letter Writer. In Paris 
is an old man who is thought to be the 
last public letter writer among civil- 
ized nations. As in the old times illit- 
erate young people in love come to him 
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to have love letters written, and some 
of them become clients twice because 
he also prepares applications for di- 
vorce. Though not a lawyer the old 
man, Edouard Faes by name, is an 
authority on legal matters and is some- 
times consulted by the police. His 
father before him had the same profes- 
sion. The law does not permit charg- 
ing a fee for such work, but his clients 
are generous enough to enable him to 
live at his peculiar calling. 


POLAND 


Run Trains With Prisoners. The rail- 
roads in Poland are being operated by 
the army under martial law. After a 
strike of the workmen for higher wages 
soviet prisoners were put on as strike- 
breakers. The premier stated that “for- 
eign influence” made the severe meas- 
ures necessary. In the trains are no- 
tices that any interference will be pun- 
ished with death. 


AFRICA 

Races Wiped from Map. The great 
Sahara desert is invading the fertile 
borders on the south and west like a 
flood and rendering them unfit for life. 
This has resulted in a strange and piti- 
ful situation for the tribes that have 
lived for time immemorial in that part 
of the great dark continent. As they 
are pushed back by the sands they have 
no place to retreat, for behind them are 
warlike tribes jealous of every inch of 
their territory. The unfortunate peo- 
ples have accepted the situation with 
desperate heroism. The women of the 
tribes have refused to bear any more 
children, and the chief of one of the 
tribes has forbidden any further mar- 
riages. It is a case of deliberate race 
suicide by nations who no longer have 
a place to live. The French govern- 
ment has begun to investigate the sit- 
uation with a view to remedial legisla- 
tion. A bill has been introduced in 
the chamber of deputies to appropriate 
a quarter of a billion dollars to stop 
the advancing sand by damming the 
Niger river and spreading its waters 
over the threatened land. 





_ 





Welcome 
To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for eight weeks, we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
youarethejudge. Please notethatif yoursis 
an eight weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1438, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 23rd. With that issue 
we will stop sending you the paper unless 
you have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription and if you like the paper 
be sure to let us have your renewal in 
good time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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By Victor “Rousseau 





nice ten Tans 


Copyright Geo. H. Doran Co. 

SYNOPSIS 
Hilary Askew, a young American forester, inherits a 
large lumber camp in Canada, which Brousseau, unscru- 
pulous owner of an adjoining camp, is plotting to get con- 
trol of for some mysterious reason. In spite of many schemes 
to ruin him financially and drive him from his estate, UD 


Ui- 
cluding a stabbing affair that nearly ends his life, Hilary 





makes good and wins the promise of Madeleine Rosny, 
daughter of the old seigneur who formerly owned the es- 
tate, to marry him srousseau’s attempts to obtain the 
seigniory are explained by the discovery a valuable as- 
bestos quarry on the Rosny estate. Everything points to 
a favorable adjustment of affairs when, through a mis- 
understanding, Madeleine believes Hilary guilty of faith- 
lessness and, breaking the engagement, offers erself to 
Brousseau to save the chateau on which he has a mortgage, 
Heedless of the advice of Connell, his foreman, Hilary 
gives up and prepares to leave. Thereupon Connell takes 
matters into his own hands and lays before Madeleine proof 


that Brousseau is a thief and las cheated her father out 
of many thousands of dollars, 

3rousseau winced and staggered back 
dumfounded; there was no mistaking now 
that the man was afraid. Though Made- 
leine would not deign to acknowledge that 
she had listened to Lafe’s words, Lafe 
caught the flicker of her eyelids as she 
glanced quickly toward Brousseau, and he 
knew at the same instant she_ had 
seen the look on Brousseau’s face. The 
seigneur, mouthing impotently, had kept 
trying to rise; but now he sat open mouthed 
in his chair, and thereafter they listened. 

“Pll tell you why he wants the seigniory,” 
continued Lafe. “I guess it’s part plain 
greed, but there’s another reason, and that 
explains why he wants to get Mr. Askew 
off. There’s an asbestos mine on the island 

look at him! Look at, him!” 

Brousseau was glaring at him, the picture 
of impotent rage. Lafe, having indicated 
him with his hand, resumed: 

“He kept it off the map in our Office, pre- 
tending the island isn’t.on our limits, and 
he spread that story, but you know better 
Mr. Rosny. The island has the best asbes- 
tos mine this side of Thetford, and I’ve 
seen the mines at Thetford. And it’s worth 
a good quarter million dollars, I reckon. 
Maybe more. Maybe a million—I ain’t no 
judge. And he’s kept it a secret from you.” 

“He’s drunk or dreaming,’ muttered 
Brousseau, trembling. “A few strands of 
rock flax, commercially worthless——” 

“But that ain’t roguery. That’s just a 
business trick,” said Connell. “How did he 
get you into his power, Mr. Rosny, asking 
your pardon? Tl tell you. He’s cheated 
vou as he’s cheated us, except that it was 
worse, because you trusted him, which we 
never did. That’s what I come to tell you, 
Mr. Rosny. He’s swindled you out of near- 
ly $40,000 on one deal, in North Empire 
Development company stock, and maybe 
in other . 

Brousseau leaped at Lafe like a tiger. 
Lafe, who had anticipated the move, step- 
ped dexterously aside, at the same time 
twirling the chair on which his hand was 
resting. Brousseau, in his plunge forward, 
tripped over it, stumbled, and fell prone 
to the floor. 

“And | got the papers to prove that— 
here!” said Lafe triumphantly. 

Brousseau rose, rubbing his shins and 
muttering curses, and glared savagely about 
him. Madeleine was breathing quickly, her 
eves fixed intently on Lafe’s face. 

“It’s a lie!’ cried Brousseau. “They’ve 
forged those papers. Where are they? 
Eh? Show me!” 

“He said he was speaking for you Mr. 
Rosny,” said Lafe, “so here they are. I 
guess you know your signature?” 

He drew the envelope from his pocket 
and placed the three documents on the 
seigneur’s knee, standing between him and 
Brousseau, who looked ready to leap again. 

3ut he did not leap; he mutterd to Made- 
leine, who still watched Lafe breathlessly. 

“IT guess these letters don’t tell you much, 
Mr. Rosny,” continued Lafe. “If you'll put 
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them together you’ll see that those 50,- 
(00 shares were sold for you in Quebec at 
$100 apiece.” 

“Yes. Monsieur Brousseau had ill for- 
tune with that company. He explained it 
to me,” said the seigneur, trembling “what 
of it?” 

“Why, here’s the market price of its 
shares five days before at $875, that’s all,” 
said Lafe. “It didn’t tumble that fast. All 
the country would have been ringing with 
it if it had done that. I guess Brousseau 
has that money of yours tucked away safe- 
ly somewhere.” 

“You gave me your power of attorney—” 
Brousseau began. But his guilt was writ- 
ten on his face. The’swiftness of the blow 
had utterly disconcerted him and made him 
incapable of defense. Lafe saw the seig- 
neur’s expression change as if a mask had 
been torn from his features. He staggered 
to his feet, his left side helpless, and, 
grasping the chair with his right hand, 
confronted Brousseau. 

“What have you to say? Is it true or 
false, monsieur?” he cried. “Where are my 
other stocks? You had a hundred thousand 
of my money. Where is it?” 

“Find it!’ yelled Brousseau. “Go to the 
devil with your money! I tried to help 
you out of friendship. I haven't time to 
work out your stock exchange accounts for 
you. If anybody’s cheated you it’s the 
stockbroker. Go to him for it!” He start- 
ed toward Madeleine. “You don’t believe 
these lies against me?” he cried. 

“You have insulted my father, but you 
have not answered him.” 

“PIL pay him.” 

“It is true, then? It is true?” 

“Yep, it’s true,’ interposed Lafe. “It 
can’t be anything else. Everybody knows 
what a rotten, swindling thief the fellow is. 
Ah, keep your hand down, Mr. Rosny. Vm 
telling vou what I think of him. That’s 
what I come here for. And if you'll excuse 
me for referring to your mortgage, which 
everybody knows, if he doesn’t turn that in 
to you by tomorrow Mr. Askew will sue 
him criminally as well as civilly for what 
he’s done to us, because we’ve got the con- 
fession of the man that sawed the boom 
for him.” 

Brousseau swung on his heel suddenly 
and strode toward the door. He turned and 
shook his fist at Lafe. “Vil pay you for 
this, you and that other blackmailer!” he 
shouted. “I’ll smash your rotten concern. 
V’1l——””_ He broke off with a derisive snort 
and made toward the entrance. But Lafe 
strode past him and blocked his way. “Just 
a moment,” he said. “Mr. Rosny’s got 
something to say to you.” 

Brousseau tried to fling himself past, but 
Lafe, standing like an iron sentinel, com- 
pletely filled the opening. 

“Monsieur Brousseau,” said the seigneur, 
“there are just a few words to say before 
you go. When Monsieur Connell came here 
he did not meet with encouragement. He 
proved his case, and you have proved it by 
your actions. When you were a boy I 
advanced you, I interested myself in you. 
You climbed high, and vow tried to repay 
me by ousting me from my lands and step- 
ping into my shoes. You sought to dishonor 
us through my daughter, who was wiser than 
I in her recognition of what you were. 1 
thought that you were enly ill-bred, but 
you have proved yourself a scoundrel as 
well. You will repay me everything you 
have stolen or go to jail. Good-day, 
monsieur.” 

“That’s all, I guess,” said Lafe, and open- 
ed the door. Brousseau dashed throagh 
and along the corridor. Lafe followed him 
at an interval; but Brousseau did not wait 
for him. He pulled the front door open 
and slammed it behind him. When Lafe 
reached it Brousseau was already dragging 
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his horse, already harnessed to his sleigh, 
out of the stables. 

Lafe watched him drive away, and the 
old cynical smile came back upon his 
face. “I wonder if Mr. Rosny would have 
talked big like that if Brousseau hadn’t 
lost his power over him,” he said thought- 
fully. “Lord, human nature’s just the same 
up here as in Shoeburyport!” 

But that was not the main purpose on 
which he had come. He must speak to 
Madeleine. He turned back into the hall. 
He hesitated to return into the room, but 
as he stopped uncertainly in the corridor 
behind the entrance Madeleine came to- 
ward him. 

“My father thaaks you, Mr. Connell,” 
she said, and though the tears rained down 
her face she smiled. “It is like the lifting 
of a nightmare,” she whispered. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” said Lafe. “But it 
was you | wanted chiefly to see.” 

“You saw me. What else is there to say? 
Mr. Connell, if you have come here on any 
other mission it is hopeless. Why did you 
let him send you for—for that?” she con- 
tinued, reading his face. 

“Because he’s my friend,” said Lafe. “But 
he didn’t send me here. He don’t know. 
He’d feel like killing me if he knew. He’s 
talking of going away. That’s why I came.” 

He saw her start, then control herself. 
“I’m 40 years old,” Said Lafe, and, con- 
scious of the ineptness of the beginning, 
hesitated, “I’m 40 years old,” he continued. 
“Not old enough to be your father, made 
moiselle, but old enough to be a sort of un- 
cle, though I ain’t got your education. That 
don’t matter. It’s experience that counts, 
and knowledge of the world. And I seen a 
good bit more of life than you, made- 
moiselle. 

“IT seen enough to learn one thing, and 
that is that misunderstandings are the 
cause of nearly all the trouble in the 
world. When Mr. Askew come here I 
wasn’t altogether too much pleased. I'd 
been meshed into the crooked work that 
Morris and Monsieur Brousseau was doing 
with the seigniory lumber. Then when I 
got to know Hilary Askew I saw that he 
was clean straight through.” 

He let his hand fall lightly on the girls 
shoulder. The gesture, which might have 
been an offense in some, was instinctive, 
and, like most instinctive actions, fitting. 
Lafe, uncouth, unlettered, standing before 
Madeleine Rosny, seemed like a benevolent 
guardian. 

“When he came to like you I was glad,” 
continued Lafe. “But when you came to 
like him [ was just about as happy as when 
I was leading Clarice—my wife, I mean 
out of the First Methodist church at Shoc- 
buryport, Mass., on August 17,1902, with 
her white veil hiding her, and them orange 
flowers she was carrying scenting up the 
place....not quite so glad, maybe, but not 
far shy of it. And you think he wasn’t 
true to you? What man in his senses 
wouldn’t be?” 

“I won’t hear you!” cried the girl, sum- 
moning her defiance to her aid. “He should 
have spoken for himself. What right have 
you to speak for him, sent or unsent?” 

“Why, I thought I’d explained that, 
mamzelle. Just because I’m his friend,” 
said Lafe. “It ain’t true. Not a word of 
that story’s true. I’m going to tell you the 
truth. But first ’m going to say what | 
got to say, because it’s true. You haven't 
acted rightly toward him—no, you haven't 
mamzelle!” 

The passionate gesture, the sincerity of 
his tone dominated her. She tried to find 
her voice and could not; she tried to find 
indignation and could not. 

“We went to Ste. Marie together to sce 
conditions there, to see what sort of place 
Simeon Duval was running. The girl was 
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there. It was the night of the raid, and 

helped her away. She got home, and 
her father never knew. Little Baptiste 
knew, and others who'd seen her with us. 
They told Brousseau, and he st rted those 


lies about Mr. Askew, who never knew 
about it—never knew anything. 
“That fellow Pierre, Brousseau’s man, 


had his eye ou the girl. You know the sort 


of work he’s done along this coast. Maybe 
you don’t, but it’s devil’s work, mamzelle, 
and he and Leblane lured Marie into a 


boat by means of their decoy, Nanette 
Bonnat, and took her to th»: island. We 
found them there, and saved her, and 
brought the girls back. That’s all. Now 
you know. Now you understand how you've 
done Hilary a wrong. If you don’t believe 
me,” Lafe continued doggedly, “just tell 
me how much you don’t believe, and Pll 
prove it. Ill prove every word; you don’t 
have to take me on trust.” 

“Do you think I am capable of seeking 
evidence that a man is. true to me?” cried 
Madeleine. “Do you think I am going into 
St. Boniface to pry into your friend’s 
actions?” 

“You love him, mamzelle,’ said Lafe, 
with patience that would not be thwart- 
ed. “I can read that in your face. You 
love him, and you’ve done him a wrong. 
Well, mamzelle, you can’t lie down under 
that. You can’t bear it. You’ve got to 
right it.” 

She burst into helpless tears. 
that he would come to me,” 

“Hilary 
said Lafe. 

“He refused to defend himself.” 

“He’d promised Marie to say nothing.” 

“How could I help believing what every- 
body had been dinning into my ears, after 
they came back like that?” Ps 

“I don’t know,” answered Lafe. “When 
I believe in anybody I love, I believe— 
that’s all.” 

“Let me pass. I have heard you.” 

But Lafe stood in the way. “You're 
going to tell him it’s all right,” he said. 
“Pll arrange it so it won’t hurt your pride, 
if that’s worth keeping y 

“How dare you insult me! Let him come 
to me! Let him come and plead!” 

“Mamzelle !” 

“I shall never go to him!” 

And Lafe had reached the end.  Ilis 
outraged justice had led him to the goal; 
but it was the wrong goal. He was help- 
less, he was beaten. He stepped aside, and 
she ran past him, hurrying up the stairs, 
whose faded carpet was held back by 
tarnished rods that gleamed between her 
moving feet. 

Lafe looked along the gloomy hall at the 
portraits in their gilt frames, and he felt 
the unreasoning, stubborn Rosny spirit 
that looked out of the eyes of each, as it 
had looked out of Madeleine’s and spoken 
by her. And it had met such another spirit 
in Hilary. 

“I guess you're wrong, all of you,” Lafe 
muttered. “I guess you manufactured your 
code and thought it was breeding and pride, 
and you can’t help it. You got your foun- 
dations crooked. You can’t help it; that’s 
all.” 

And with the same dogged patience, but 
with. an added air of hopelessness, he put 
on his snowshoes and plodded from the 
chateau. 


“IT hoped 
she whispered. 
Askew ain’t that kind of a man,” 





. * * ° 


For years the seigneur had lived under 
Brousseau’s thumb; his desperate attempt 
to free himself by the sale of his timber 
rights to Askew had been followed by an 
increase of pressure. He had accustomed 
his mind to bear its heavy burden. Now 
the sudden lifting of the load, the freedom, 
the knowledge that the seigniory was se- 
cure, had overthrown those few props of 
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rationality that bound the old man to the 
life about him. 

Ignorant as a child of the modern world, 
he was rebuilding the shattered dreams of 
the past. The cycle of change which had 
begun with the duel, and the change of his 
entire existence, appeared completed. And 
he saw his old life in the Quebec of the 
past, where his family had held position 
through generations. 

Madeleine came down to find him sitting 
in his chair, with flushed face and eager 
eyes, talking to himself. “Yes, yes, all is 
quite clear,” he was saying. “That scoun- 
drel cheated me for years, but L was a fool 
to raise up a servant and not expect him to 
try.to rule me. Now everything has come 
right.” 

Madeleine kneeled 
“Dear father, he 
again,” she said. 

The seigneur, who had not observed her 
enter, started, and then laid his hand 
caressingly upon her hair. 

“And the American?” he asked, in a tone 
of vexation. “Thou hast shown him the 
door, my child?” 

“IT shall never 
Madeleine. 

“It is a pest living 


beside him. 
never trouble us 


down 


shall 


marry him,” answered 
here in these degen- 
erate days,” said the seigneur. “I have made 
a mistake, Madeleine. There is no fit 
company for thee here. I shall take thee 
to Quebec, and then to Europe. Wouldst 
thou like to return to France?” 


“T am tired of it here,” she answered; and 
it was not until her father’s next words 
that she raised her head and looked at the 
old man in wonder. 

“Those Americans have overrun the coun- 
try,” he said. “Ever since the late troubles 
they have thought that they owned the 
province. I shall take thee to Europe, for 
the grand tour, and betroth thee to some 
nobleman. They say that there are still 
Rosnys in France. Who knows?” 

He began musing over the restoration of 
his ancient rank, and muttering. “After 
our return we will rebuild the chateau ac- 
cording to the modern style,” he said. “A 
more extensive garden in the formal French 
fashion before the usurper came.” 

By the “usurper” the seigneur meant 
none other than the third Napoleon, who 
was still a vivid, recent personality in his 
mind. 

“A plague on the fellow’s insolence, 
he went on, remembering Brousseau. “My 
father would have had him chained to the 
corn-mill. Still, in these days. .Robitaille !” 
His voice rang through the chateau, and 
from the recesses somewbere there ans- 
wered the weak cry of the old serving man. 

“Leave us, my child,” said Rosny, as 
Robitaille entered the room. 

He waited until Madeleine was gone be- 
fore he addressed himself to the old butler. 
“Robitaille, thou hast served me well for 
a long time, and my father before me.” 

“Five and 40 years, Monsieur Edmond. 
Forty-five years, as man and boy.” 

“Thou hast been faithful. When T left 
Quebec to make my home here thou dist 
choose to come with me. When my fortune 
failed thou didst remain, though often the 
money was lacking wherewith to pay thee. 
And only 10 years ago, when I would have 
recommended thee to the family of Mon- 
sieur Duplessis in Quebec, who wanted 
smart young servitor, thou didst refuse 
to leave me.” 

Robitaille’s old head creaked up as if 
winch were lifting it, until he looked his 
master in the face. 

“I promised your father, Monsieur Phil- 
ippe, that I would never leave you, Mon- 
sieur Edmond,” he answered. “On his 
death-bed, when all thought him uncon- 
scious, he asked me, and I promised. He 
said that you were wild, Monsieur Edmond, 
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and needed me. I have kept my promise. 
I should have kept it had Monsieur Phil- 
ippe not asked me, for it was understood 
between him and myself. We shall go 
together when our time comes, master.” 

“Good!” said the seigneur. “And now thy 
reward is coming, Robitaille. Tomorrow 
we start for Quebec, there to renew our 
ancient fortunes. I am rich now, and we 
sHall keep open house there again. I shall 
renew my acquaintances. Afterward we go 
to Europe, there to betroth mademoiselle to 
a nobleman, but not of the new creation.” 

By the “new creation” Monsieur Rosny 
signified the peers of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty, whom he detested. 

“You will be pleased, Robitaille. We shall 
not return to the seigniory for several 
years. Then we shall rebuild the cha- 
teau and lay out gardens.” 

“Very well, Monsieur’ Edmond,” said 
Robitaille. 

And the seigneur, his imagination kin- 
dled, proceeded to narrate his plans, until 
he fired the old servant’s imagination; and 
the ancient pair, upon the brink of death, 
lived the past in the anticipated future. 

“But. Monsieur Edmond, you must remem- 
ber that you are a boy no longer,” protest- 
ed Robitaille. “As Monsieur Philippe told 
me, you will have need of me. There must 
be-no more dueling, monsicur!” Lobi- 
taille held up a finger in warning. 

“That is not likely,” answered Rosny. “I 
am no longer a young man, and I shall live 
discreetly.” 

When Madeleine came in the seigneur 
had just dismissed his servant, and was 
seated in his chair, muttering, and staring 
out through the window. 

“Tomorrow we leave for Quebec,” he 
said, and proceeded to outline his plans. 
And the girl listened with growing fear. 
At first she tried to depress his hopes, but 
her father became irritable. She fell in 
with his ideas perforce, hoping that the 
morning would bring a saner view. But in 
the morning Rosny, haggard and wild-eyed, 
began again. He would start that day, he 
was determined. 

She managed to induce him to postpone 
their departure for another day. By the 
afternoon she had become seriously alarm- 
ed. Rosny was obviously ill, and quiie 
clearly no longer in his right mind.. What 
was worse, he seemed to have infected Robi- 
taille with his madness. 

She could not keep him in the chateau. 
He was determined to depart, and by coach, 
as he had been wont to travel 50 years be- 
fore. She was quite helpless, and Robitaille 
was her father’s ally. 

When she endeavored to change his in- 
tentions the seigneur turned on her and 
upbraided her fiercely, speaking of the mar- 
riage that he had planned for her, and her 
ingratitude. She saw that she must yield. 
At least she would be with him. 


And at dawn on the next day her father 
was obout the chateau, leaning on Robi- 
taille’s arm, and walking heavily from room 
to room, making preparations for packing. 
Old brass-bound trunks were brought down 
from the rummage-room,. the seigneur clad 
himself in a bottle-blue coat; Robitaille was 
sent into the stables to clean the old coach. 
It was late afternoon when they started, 
but Madeleine could not persuade her fa- 
ther to wait till the morrow. 

It was the strangest equipage that had 
been seen in the countryside in two gener- 
ations. The lumbering old coach was 
weather-stained and faded, and the horse 
that dragged it painfully through the deep 
snow wore a tattered harness whose like 
could never have been found, though one 
had searched every saddler’s shop in the 
province. Upon the box sat Robitaiile, 
wearing the Rosny uniform, a stock, and 
high boots, wrapped round with a bearskin. 
A long whip rested at his side, he held the 
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reins in his shaking hands, and from his 
neck was slung a trumpet on which he blew 
loud peals from time to time during the 
coach’s progress. 

The trunks were lashed to the roof by 
cords, and in the leather boot at the back, 
bumping against the body of the coach at 
every moment, were numerous packages. 

Inside sat the seigneur, in his bottle-blue 
coat, covered with wolf furs. Madeleine, 
at his side, oblivious of all but him, was 
trying to assauge his growing excitement. 
Footwarmers, filled with hot water, could 
not keep out the bitter air that penetrated 
through the frames of the frosted windows. 
The snow reached to the axles, the boughs 
above dashed down their snowy burden 
upon the roof, as if in scorn for their de- 
parting lord; yet whenever the horse stop- 
ped to catch breath Robitaille’s trumpet 
rang out like a challenge to the frost king. 
It might have been clear to any tryo that 
the coach would never reach any destina- 
tion. 

It turned down by the bridge, Robitaille 
blew his trumpet, and instantly all St. Bon- 
iface was running to see the spectacle. They 
overtook the coach and crowded about it, 
staring and muttering in amazement, peer- 
ing in at the opaque windows; only a few 
very old people, who remembered the days 
of old Monsieur Philippe, and saw in this 
the departure of their lord and the end of 
their traditions, crossed themselves and 
wept. 

The window went down. The seigneur’s 
head appeared. He was saluting his people 
as his father had greeted them in the days 
of villeinage. Some, who had jeered at the 
old coach, were shamed into silence; the 
elders cried imploringly to the old man, 
whose flushed face and excited look told 
too clearly the nature of his journey. 

“Go back, Monsieur Edmond! Go back!” 
they called. 

Madeleine leaned out beside her father, 
and when they saw her, and her distress, 
they drew back, shaking their heads. This 
passed their simple understanding. All the 
while Robitaille was urging the tired horse 
up the steep hill beyond the bridge. The 
summit was gained at last, and the beast 
broke into a slow trot on the trodden road, 
leaving the crowd to gape behinds 

The coach went down the long line of 
cottages, and from each door a woman cried 
out in wonder, and now and then some man 
came running to see and to shout. On the 
box Robitaille, imperturbable, sat, clutch- 
ig the reins and pealing his blast at every 
turn of the road. Inside Madeleine sat 
holding the wolf robes about her father, 
who presently relapsed into silence, and 
sat leaning back against the body of the 
coach, with its ripped and tattered lining, 
his eyes closed, his lips moving inaudibly. 

They had left St. Boniface behind, and 
the tired horse walked slowly along the 
main road from the village, dragging the 
creaking structure through the snow. Made- 
leine hoped that by evening they might 
find shelter in a certain house three miles 
or so beyond the last cottage. There she 
meant to make a last effort to control her 
father. The sun sank low, the short day 
was nearly ended. The journey seemed in- 
terminable. 

3ut even as she watched her father she 
saw a singular change upon his face. He 
opened his eyes wide, sat up, stood up, and 
stared at her. He did not seem to know 
where he was. He muttered broken phrases 3 
then called as if for help: “Robitaille! 
Robitaille!” 

The lumbering motion stopped. Robi- 
taille came clambering down from the box. 
He opened the door, and a gust of wind 
drove the whirling snow within. 

The seigneur of St. Boniface was lying 
huddled up in a corner of the seat under 
the whitening wolf skins. With a loud cry 
Kobitaille flung himself upon his knees be- 
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fore him and began chafing his hands. “My 
master! My old master!” he quavered. 

Madeleine could only watch helplessly. 
The coach had stopped beneath the pines, 
and there was no-one within sound or sight. 
2¢tween the tree trunks shone the last rays 
of the sinking sun. 

The seigneur’s hands were cold. The in- 
drawn breaths grew feebler. Robitaille 
stared in anguish into the face already 
waxen and set. 

Closing the door, Madeleine began run- 
ning back along the road in the direction 
of St. Boniface for aid. But Robitaille 
never stirred from his position in front 
of his dying lord. 

“Listen, my master,” mumbled the old 
servant. “Forty-five years ve served you, 
and if your time has come [m going with 
you. Can you hear me, old master?” 

There was a flicker of the seigneur’s eye- 
lids. Robitaille crouched lower and held 
the icy hands in his own. “We’re going to- 
gether, old master,” he said. “I’ve served 
you faithfully. Forty-five years I’ve served 
you, as boy and man, Monsieur Edmond. I 
always said we’d go together, master.” 

3ut since the seigneur said nothing, and 
heard him no longer, Robitaille was con- 
tented to kneel there in the coach until his 
old knees gave under him, and he plunged 
forward upon his hands and lay like a 
faithful hound at the seigneur’s feet. 


* ~ * 7 


Brousseau was seated in the library of 
the gaudy house when a tall old man came 
to the door. He reconnoitred, recognized 
Captain Dupont, and admitted him. 


Since the exposure Brousseau had hard- 
ly left his room. He sat there, haggard, 
crushed, planning, scheming to get back 
that which seemed slipping inexorably from 
his grasp. Consumed with furious hate of 
Hilary, he seemed inhibited from, action 
by the very vehemence of his will. 

The seigneur’s sudden death the day 
before had added a new complication, and 
Brousseau felt that it was not to his advan- 
tage, even though. it seemed to leave Made- 
leine more helpless. 

“He’s sailing for Quebec tomorrow even- 
ing,” said the captain. “I am to take him 
with a schooner-load of lumber.” 

“Askew?” queried Brousse-u sharply. 

“Yes, monsieur. He came to me late 
this afternoon. His horse was all in a 
sweat. He must have driven like mad. He 
told me to sail tomorrow night, whether 
the hold’s full or empty.” 

Brousseau was staggered. If Hilary was 
going to Quebec immediately, it must be 
to lay those papers, which he had sought 
vainly in his desk, before the police. He 
saw the prison walls closing about him. And 
to the great hate he bore Hilary was added 
the lust for liberty. 

He must have the papers. Lafe Connell 
knew besides, but Lafe could be laughed at, 
once the papers were his own. His plan 
began to take shape. If Hilary were out 
of the way and the documents destroyed 
he could yet win Madeleine, achieve his 
dream of becoming seigneur, his life am- 
bition. 

“Dupont,” he said, “you and I have not 
always been on good terms. You refused 
to break your contract with the St. Boni- 
face company. But I guess you see differ- 
ently now.” 

Dupont clenched his fists. “I’ve sworn to 
kill him,” he whispered. “I’ve held my 
peace. I talked with him face to face to- 
night, and he never knew the devil that 
was sitting in my throat, telling me to 
make an end.” 

“Can you keep that devil of yours silent 
till you have him on board?” asked Brous- 
seau. 

Dupont pulled at his tangled beard and 
nodded. Brousseau, watching him, knew 
that the madness which held him would 
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carry him to the ehd. “Who are your crew?” 
he asked. 

“Drouin, Lachance, and Georges Martin.” 

“Two men are enough. I have two good 
men for you in place of them. Listen care- 
fully, Dupont.” 

Marie, sleeping overhead, heard her fa- 
ther drive up in a sleigh that night, and 
there was whispering at the door. That 
frightened her. Another thing that alarm- 
ed her was his way of entering. Usually 
he would stamp into the house, as if on 
board; but now he came in furtively, and 
she could hardly hear his stealthy move- 
ments below. She wondered what was por- 
tending. Of late he had watched her more 
keenly than ever, and had been more silent. 
She slept by starts, and awakened at dawn 
to hear a stealthy step outside her door. 
In the dim light she saw her father bend- 
ing over her bed. She sat up, stretching 
out her arms as if to ward off something. 
In her confused condition between sleep 
and waking she had fancied for a moment 
that he held something in his hand—a knife 
or a revolver. 

But she saw that he held nothing. He 
was staring into her eyes, as if to read her 
secret thoughts. 

“Tonight I go to Quebec,” said Dupont. “I 
shall be aboard all day. I may not return.” 

He had said the same thing before his 
last voyage, and she had listened, unbe- 
lieving, but indifferent if it were true. Now 
the words terrified her no less than his 
demeanor, and for the first time she won- 
dered whether he knew of her journey with 
Pierre. 

He would never believe her story. It 
would have aroused all the old madness in 
him, if he had known. But he could not 
know. 

“You will come back,” she stammered. 
“You will be back before the river closes. 
Then we shall be together here through 
the winter. We shall be happier than in 
the past. And we——” 

“The name!” he cried, seizing her by 
the shoulders. “Tell me now! I wait no 
longer!” 

The old obstinate look came on her face. 
Her remorse and pity instantly died. She 
compressed her lips and was silent. 


“The name! Thou shalt tell me! I 
should have beaten thee when thou wast 
a child. But I shall not beat thee now, for 


I can compel thee to tell me. The name! 
The name!” 

She remained silent and utterly quies- 
cent. So strong had the inhibition grown 
that she could not have told, had she been 
willing to do so, save under the impulse 
of some overpowering mental shock. And, 
armed by the years, she grew calm as he 
grew violent, and her mind passed under 
the domination of the old habit. 

He let her go and stood beside her, pull- 
ing at his gray beard and smiling. Marie 
had never seen her father smile at such 
a time before. And there came into her 
mind an idea which had never seemed pos- 
sible, that some day she might yield up 
her secret. The mental inhibition of a 
lifetime was breaking under the stress. 

Dupont strode toward the door, stepped 
there, and looked back. “I go now to the 
schooner,” he said. ‘I shall be aboard 
till we sail this evening. If thou come to 
me before I sail and tell me the name, I 
give thee his life, one life for another.” 

“What life? What other?” cried the girl 
wildly. 

He glared into her eyes, and the look in 
his own was that of a man devil-haunted. 

“Dost thou think I do not, know,” he 
cried, “of Monsieur Askew and thee, or 
that mademoiselle has broken her betrothal 
with him because of thee?” He turned to- 
ward her with a menacing gesture. “The 
name!” he thundered. 

She cowered under his words, and the 
name now trembled upon her lips. But be- 
fore she spoke it Dupont was gone. He 
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Was gone, and she was alone in the gray 
of the morning, watching the gray sea heave 
under a brightening sky, as she had watched 
it all her life. And her father’s appearance 
in her room seemed unreal as a dream. 
All day she watched him from the cot- 
tage, busy about his ship, piling the logs on 
deck. All day she waited, stunned, and in- 
capable of action, repeating over and over 


in her mind her father’s words, whose 
meaning was unintelligible to her. Yet St. 


Boniface remained unchanged in that ruin 
that had come upon her. Men laughed 
noisily as they strolled from their work 
at noon, children shouted at play; the hum 
of the mill was a soft undertone accompany- 
ing the horror in her heart. It seemed in- 
credible that St. Boniface could know noth- 
ing, when the whole universe was crying 
out against her. 

It was late in the afternoon when she 
saw two figures slouch from the obscurity 
of the shore beyond the wharf and slink 
toward the vessel. She recognized Pierre 
and Leblanc. And in a moment she un- 
derstood the meaning of their appearance. 
Murder was being planned, against Hilary, 
who had saved her. She watched them go 
on board, paralyzed with fear. 

Then the power for action, returning, 
shattered the paralysis of will that held 
her. She ran bareheaded from the cottage, 
through the streets of St. Boniface, toward 
the chateau. She must get help there; her 
thoughts turned instinctively thither, as 
St. Boniface had always turned for aid to- 
ward its seigneur. 

Madeleine, seated in her room, with her 
memories of her dead, heard the door bell 
jangle. She went down, to see Marie in the 
hall. At the sight of the girl a feeling of 
repulsion, wild and unreasonable, stiffen- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NEWS NOTES Yi ® 





President Launches Rowboat. With 
all formality and solemnity President 
Harding acted as sponsor July 4, of a 
nine-foot rowboat built by the nine- 
year-old son of Senator Frelinghuysen 
of N. J., at whose home the president 
and his wife were guests over the holi- 
day. As he broke a bottle of mineral 
water over the bows President Harding 
said, “I christen this boatas a tribute to 
American boyhood who build boats and 
whose achievements in the future will 
build this country.” 


“Need of Criticism,” Says Sims. Ina 
recent address, Rear-Admiral W. S. 
Sims contrasted the attitude of the 
United States which forbids public 
criticism of governmental affairs by 
army and naval officers with that of 
European powers who recognize criti- 
cism as vitally important to national 
defense. “Office rs in Europe not ac- 
tually on duty,” he said, “can publish 
any criticism they please but in the 
United States it is forbidden.” The effi- 
ciency of a country like ours depends 
largely on the interest people take in 
this efficiency, he said. As a safeguard 
to public interests he urged public dis- 
cussion of the affairs of the nation. 


Heavy Shipping From New York. 
More than 50 ships, nearly a quarter 
of them carrying passengers, sailed 
from New York on June 25. This was 
one of the largest sailing days in sev- 
eral vears, the ships carrying more than 
10,600 passengers. A record cargo of 
9000 sacks of mail was sent to Europe 
on the America, formerly the German 
liner Amerika, which is now the larg- 
est passenger ship sailing under the 
American flag. 





Another Woman Representative. The 
governor of Illinois has appointed Mrs. 
Winifred M. Huck as member-at-large 
in congress to complete the unexpired 
term of her father, the late W. E. Ma- 
son. Mrs. Huck is the former repre- 
sentative’s youngest daughter and is 
the mother of four children, 


“League Dead,’ Says Butler. Dr. N. 
M. Butler, president of Columbia uni- 
versity, who is now on a tour of Eu- 
rope, has taken every opportunity to 
assure European leaders that Ameri- 
ca’s “airtight” rejection of the league 
of nations as enunciated by Ambassa- 
dor Harvey at the London Pilgrim din- 
ner is final and absolute. Dr. Butler 
says he believes “any misunderstand- 
ing about it is a real danger,” and he 
thinks the best thing to do is to tell the 
world “simply and bluntly” that Har- 
vey spoke the truth. 





Carpentier Loses to Dempsey. In the 
presence of 90,000 persons, including 
many women, Jack Dempsey, the 
world’s heavyweight boxing champion, 
kept the title in America by knocking 
out Georges Carpentier, the French con- 
tender, in the fourth round of a prize 
fight staged in Jersey City on July 2. 
It took a little over 10 minutes for the 
American to land the decisive blow— 
a right swing to the jaw. From the 
outset it was apparent that the fight 
was Dempsey’s. The Frenchman was 
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twice floored. Once he landed on Demp- 
sey’s head but broke a thumb and 
sprained his wrist as a result. The fight 
netted $1,600,000, of which amount 
Dempsey got $300,000 and Carpentier 
$200,000. Despite the international as- 
pect, popular opinion favored Carpen- 
tier because of the Frenchman’s war 
record as compared to his rival’s eva- 
sion of military service. 


Harding Now Red Man Chief. Presi- 
dent Harding is now a “warrior” and 
“chief” of the ancient and honorable 
order of Red Men. The president was 
made a member in California but these 
are the first degrees he has received. 


Doubts Claim on T. R.’s Estate. P. M. 
Hamilton, Illinois state attorney, de- 
clares that the $70,000 claim made 
against the estate.of Theodore Roose- 
velt by Mrs. E. R. Burkett is a fake. He 
says that when she was held in an II- 
linois jail in 1919 he learned that she 
had a note for that amount alleged io 
be indorsed by Col. Roosevelt. Later 
she told the state attorney that the note 
was spurious. 


Twelve-Ton Cheese for Fair. The 
largest cheese ever made will be exhib- 
ited at the New York state fair to be 
held at Syracuse in September. It will 
require 150,000 pounds of milk or one 
day’s output of 7500 cows and will 
weigh 12 tons. The cheese is to rep- 
resent the great dairy interests of the 
state and the progress made in cheese- 
making, 





Decrees Own Flogging. Pleading 
suilty to beating his wife, Juan Torres, 
of Santa Ana, Calif., requested that 
he be flogged with a rawhide. The 
judge consented and administered three 
lashes on Torres’s back, raising three 
large welts. 





Pons-Winnecke Departs. After sev- 
eral weeks of intimacy with the earth, 
the famous Pons-Winnecke comet has 
changed its course and departed from 
its orbit. The predicted showers of 
falling stars are not now likely for the 
comet is outward bound through space, 
dragging its tail behind it. 


Vets Condemn Socialists’ Flag. A reso- 
lution adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of disabled World war veterans 
condemned a statement made by so- 
cialists in their recent convention at 
Detroit that “as for the communists we 
will fight only for the red flag of in- 
poe eres socialism.” _The veterans 
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declared that “any attempt for force 
upon the institutions of our government 
and the flag of the country will be met 
with force if necessary” and that there 
“will be tolerated but one flag—the na- 
tional emblem.” Such “preachments” 
of the socialists should be condemned 
by all citizens, they said, and ways and 
means should be evolved for the sup- 
pression of persons using them. 





Owners on Half of Farms. Accord- 
ing to a report by the census bureau 
more than half of the 6,500,000 farms in 
the United States are operated by their 
owners. About 3,000,000 farms are 
worked by tenants and about 70,000 by 
managers. Tenant farmers have in- 
creased in the last 10 years with the 
Southern states showing the greatest 
relative gain. 





Starving Artist Wins Prize. Discharg- 
ed from the camouflage section of the 


army after the war, Frank Schwartz, 
a young New York artist, barely kept 


the wolf away from the door of his $12- 
a-month room by doing small sketches. 
Then he started work on a picture to 
be entered in a prize competition of the 
American Academy in Rome. This took 
all his time and money and when he 
was unable to pay his rent he was or- 
dered to leave. The next day however 
he received word that his picture “He- 
roism” had won the “Prix de Rome,” 
which provides a three-year fellow- 
ship in the academy, paying all ex- 
penses and allowing an income of $1000 
a year. 





Forecast Small Cotton Crop. The de- 
partment of agriculture places this 
year’s cotton crop at 8,430,000 bales, 
the smallest output since 1895 when 
the output was 7,160,000 bales. This 
year’s crop promises to be nearly 5,- 
000,000 bales smaller than last year’s 
and about 8,000,000 bales smaller than 
the record crop of 1914. The yield is 
forecast at about 150 pounds an acre. 





Wakes From Three-Year Sleep. Hav- 
ing baffled medical experts with a case 
of sleeping sickness which lasted three 
years, James Eshlinger, of Fort Smith, 
Ark., awoke and asked for a chew of 
tobacco which he energetically chewed 
and apparently relished. He should 
have waited until the hot weather was 
over. 





Carnegie’s Estate in Court. Apprais- 
ers of the estate of Andrew Carnegie 
have valued it at nearly $26,000,000. Mr. 
Carnegie gave away $360,000,000 dur- 


ing the latter part of his life, and had 
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the estate remained intact it* would 
have been one of the largest ever ad- 
ministered. The question of the in- 
come tax, property’ tax, transfer 
tax and Carnegie’s pension fund tax will 
involve some delay in settlement. These 
total taxes are estimated to amount to 
about $1,800,000. The pension fund 
mentioned provides annuities of $10,- 
000 for William H. Taft, Premier Da- 
vid Lloyd George of England, and Vis- 
count Morely. Annuities of $5000 in- 
clude Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Preston, widow of Grover Cleveland, 

Praises Jews’ Work. In a Fourth of 
July message to the Hebrew Immigra- 
tion Aid Society, President Harding in- 
dorsed their Americanization work. He 
said he was impressed by their slogan: 
“Pray for the city in which ye dwell, 
for in its welfare ye will find your 
welfare.” “I trust it will induce the 
immigrants to promptly and whole- 
heartedly become American citizens,” 
he said. 


Thousands in “Wet” Parade. In spite 
of the intense heat, thousands of New 
Yorkers tramped Fifth avenue in an 
anti-prohibition parade July 4th while 
others packed the sidewalks for more 
than two miles to cheer them on. The 
foreign-born made up the biggest per- 
centage of the marchers. A _ similar 
parade in Jersey City was headed by 
three camels led by women. Represen- 
tative O’Brien in a speech said the “peo- 
ple are justified in their protests.” 
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STRANGE REVERENCE FOR KINGS 

T is difficult for practical, hard-headed 
| Americans to understand how any 

civilized people can have such a 
deep, blind devotion to a king, no mat- 
ter how small and ridiculous that dig- 
nitary may be. Yet some people do, and 
experience doesn’t seem to change them 
a particle. The worse some people are 
treated the better they like it. 

There was a time, of course, in the 
far distant past, when men’s heads did 
not extend very far above their ears 
and eyebrows, when they had no laws, 
judges or traditions and had never 
heard of such things. They were in- 
capable of self-government. Then the 
only way to have any community life 
and to avoid anarchy and destruction 
was for the biggest fellow who could 
swing the biggest club to tell the others 
what to do and what not to do, and to 
apply force when his word was not 
sufficient. 

That sort of practice created tradi- 
tion and tradition helped the weaker 
kings who came along. Necessity for 
government of some kind was realized 
and a sentiment of loyalty was develop- 
ed. If all kings had been good kings 
and able men perhaps we should never 
have known any other form of govern- 
ment. But people, even the primitive 
sort, do not like bad government, and 
so when weak or cowardly men got to 
be kings they were not always able to 
retain their shell crowns and war-club 
scepters. This led kings and _ their 
shrewd counselors to devise means of 
holding on to power in spite of incom- 
petence or downright meanness. 

Superstition was called to the rescue 
and it was given out that the king’s per- 
son was sacred and that no-one should 
be king who had not descended from a 
king. That worked fine and kept the 
“soft job” in the family. The early 
priests got a quid pro quo for their help 
in the business, and with royalty and 
superstition working together things 
went fine—for them. The king merely 
had to issue his orders and take what 
he wanted, with the worship of his peo- 
ple thrown in. The priests had noth- 
ing to do but to chase away evil spirits 
and live on the fat of the land. A de- 
plorable state of affairs, indeed. 

But men grew in reason and learned 
many things. The wise ones learned, 
among other things, that kings were as 
human as other men; that instead of be- 
ing better than other people they were 
often worse, owing to their life of ease, 
idleness and arrogance. In the course 
of the ages men gradually realized that 
they could govern themselves and had 
a perfect right to do so. Many a bold 
man perished for announcing this doc- 
trine but in time it was generally rec- 
ognized as true and right. 

But the strange part of it all is 
that some of the most advanced peo- 
ple on earth still cling to the ancient 
traditions. Like the frogs in the fable 
they want a king. He may be a log that 
does nothing, or he may be a stork that 
devours them, but just the same they 
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have a feeling that they must have a 
king. Just as the ancient heathens felt 
at a loss without their clay idols these 
modern men feel uneasy and uncer- 
tain without their king. It does not 
matter what sort of man he is; it is the 
blood and not the brain that counts. 
Even though he has devoured his sub- 
jects by the thousands there are others 
that want him back. 

There is so strong a love for the 
former kaiser in Germany that it was 
deemed too risky to let him accompany 
his wife’s body home for burial. Though 
he has almost ruined Germany there is 
perhaps a majority of Germans who 
would like to set him on their necks 
again. In Hungary the same thing is 
seen. They want Charles, though 
Charles never did anything in his life 
for them except harm. Old Constantine 
would have ruined Greece if Venizelos 
with the help of the allies had not kick- 
ed him out. Yet as soon as they hada 
chance the Greeks voted to have him 
back again. They got him, and they 
have had nothing but trouble on ac- 
count of him. France was not satisfied 
with being ruined by one Napoleon; 
she had to have another and be ruined 
a second time before complete nausea 
saved her from any further kings. Most 
of the wars of the world have been 
fought to satisfy the selfish ambition of 
kings. 

And still countless persons credited 
with intelligence get frightened at the 
idea of being without a king. For thou- 
sands of years people have been taught 
that kings are dangerous and untrust- 
worthy. The psalmist said: “Put not 
your trust in princes,” and many other 
men, including Cardinal Woolsey, have 
pointed out the folly of serving them 
too devotedly. Yet the reverence for 
them persists. They are still kept 
afloat in many places on the old tra- 
ditions. Richard III, himself a usurper, 
put it in strong language when he said 
(according to Shakespeare): “Not all 
the water in the rough-rude sea can 
wash the balm from an anointed king; 
the breath of worldly men cannot de- 
pose the deputy elected by the Lord.” 
But he was made to see things differ- 
ently a little later and wanted to swap 
his kingdom for a horse. 

Even the ridiculousness of it does 
not kill the feeling. This was demon- 
strated a few years ago in Germany 
when a traveler. from Africa brought 
back a lot of native blacks and put one 
over on the kaiser. They were a com- 
mon bunch of porters whom their chief 
had assigned to carry baggage to the 
traveler’s. ship, but before he got to 
Germany this adventurer decided to call 
them native princes. He thought he 
could get more out of it that way, and 
since the negroes did not understand 
what was being said about them they 
could make no protest. At the word 
“prince” all the inner gates were open- 
ed. The kaiser received them at court 
and decorated them with Prussian or- 
ders of knighthood; he entertained them 
at the expense of the state and invited 
them to all royal functions. The trav- 
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cler in the meantime thought it safer 
to go on traveling, and he lost no time. 

Reverence for royal blood seems fool- 
ish to people who can look on from a 
distance. We know that, as Goldsmith 
said, “a breath can make them as a 
breath has made,” and yet we see other 
people who know it as well as we do 
kow-tow and salamm to his little royal 
nibs as if he were not of clay at all. It 
looks funny to us, yet the people who 
do that sort of thing are very much like 
ourselves, and under similar circum- 
stances we might do likewise. 

In fact, we can hardly say that Amer- 
icans are exempt, for some of our rich 
heiresses jump at the chance of swap- 
ping their millions for some of the 
smaller titles conferred on them by the 
poor and disreputable but “blue-blood- 
ed” members of the aristocracy. Even 
some of our great millionaires have 
transferred their allegiance to other 
countries—with their money, of course 
—in the hope of being eventually 
knighted by the king. 

But all Americans are not like that. 
Some are like the lady who came across 
the Atlantic on a boat that was bring- 
ing a prince to our shores. At a ball 
on the ship the prince sent his secretary 
to the lady to say that his highness 
would condescend to dance with the 
her. The lady promptly answered that 
she did not condescend to dance with 
the prince. 

In America every man is a “prince” 
provided he conducts himself that way, 
and our “princesses” are not inferior 
to any in the courts in Europe or Asia. 
Old tradition dies hard, but the tradi- 
tion of kings and “blue blood” has long 
been dying, and with the continued 
progress of democracy and civilization 
it will one day be dead. 

q 

R. W.'H. GELSTON declared at a re- 

cent dental convention that an “old- 
fashioned chew of tobacco” is one of 
the best disinfectants known to dental 
science. He explained by saying that 
“the tobacco forms a sialalogue around 
the teeth, thus preventing bacteria from 
getting a foothold.” This will be spe- 
cially good news to those women who, 
in their anxiety to do everything that 
the men do, have taken to chewing to- 
bacco. If men can have a “sialalogue” 
around their teeth, why not women? 


gq 

EDERAL shipping board is a very 

generous body. In one of its re- 
cent advertisements of our merchant 
marine it presented a U. S. flag with 19 
stripes in it, instead of the customary 
13. What the other six stripes were for 
has not been explained; perhaps they 
stood for Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Philippines and Yap. 
Anyway here was certainly a case of 
good measure. 


AUNDRY wagon drivers are now 
getting as high as $115 a week in 
some cities. Here would be a good 
chance for some of our college profes- 
sors to take up work which would 
bring them a big advance in “wages.” 
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A HISTORIC BASEBALL GAME 


F your copy of the Pathfinder ar- 
| rived late this week, lay it to the 

fact that we had to play a ball game, 
and it was necessary to stop the press 
for a while in order to make the point. 
The match was between the Yeast Fac- 
tory team and the Pathfinders. The 
Yeasters had been eating yeast for a 
week to make them strong, but it did 
them no good. 

Our side made 11 scores and would 
have made a lot more if we had thought 
they would be needed and if darkness 
hadn’t come on. All the Yeasters made 
was 11, and they wouldn’t have made 
that many if it hadn’t been for their 
hitting the ball so often and so hard. 
Such things happen sometimes. 

We don’t like to have the Pathfinder 
come late to any of our subscribers, 
but it’s business before pleasure, you 
know. Harding was not only present 
at the game but played with us on 
our nine, though it wasn’t President 
Harding. 

The dog and snake editor slipped on 
the grass and calked himself while run- 
ning several ways at once after a fly. 
One of the mail-room men was hit in 
the head by a pitched ball, and a lot of 
the stuffing came out—out of the ball, 
we mean—and it was a $2 ball too. 

The proof-press boy nearly ruptured 
a vein of humor in trying to show off 
and re-enacting the role of Casey at 
the bat. One of the linotype boys, who 
was pitching, got absent-minded and, 
thinking he was setting up type, he 
made several false motions and the 
mean old umpire let the batsmen take 
a base on it. One of the pressmen and 
one of the mail-list boys ran to catch 
the same fly and there was a collision 
which made the pressman feel as if 
he had been run through the press and 
been cut up, folded and pasted. Some- 
thing also happened to one of the fold- 
ing-room girls who was in the grand- 
stand; what this was we are not able 
to say, but it occasioned a good deal of 
snickering. 

These were the only casualties, as 
you might call them. If baseball fans 
find this report of the game to be mea- 
ger and untechnical they should remem- 
ber that we are not used to writing up 
ball games. The score, as we said, was 
11 to 11, so that the tie will have 
to be played off before the champion- 
ship can be determined. 

We had provided a thousand-pound 
roll of paper to keep our tallies on, but 
so much of it was used up in recording 
the outs and errors that the score- 
keeper had no place to put down the 
runs. Hence there was some difference 
of opinion as to what the final score 
was. Some said it was 11 to 11 and oth- 
ers insisted it was 111 to 11—anyway 


there was a. “leven” in it—which of 
course would be natural when one of 
the teams was from the yeast factory. 


q 

ONGRATULATIONS to Creed Tem- 
pleton, of Chillicothe, Ohio, who 
has just celebrated his 100th birthday. 
He was born in 1821 on a farm for 
which his father paid $1.25 per acre in 
1810. He recalls the time when wolves 
and bears would break into the flocks 
of sheep and other stock and kill some 
of them to satisfy their hunger. With 
oxen, sleds and carts used for hauling, 
he spent years in clearing forests about 
his home. By his diligence and toil in 
the raising of large crops he has amass- 
ed a comfortable fortune. His sons are 
successful farmers, as also most of his 
grandsons. He attributes his long life 
to his moderate manner of living, strong 
inherited constitution and healthful vo- 
cation—farming. His father was near- 
ly 95 years old when he died, his grand- 
father was 98; an uncle lived to be 103. 
His eldest son is now 76, and some of 
his great-grandchildren are grown-ups. 
Until a few months ago he was able to 
get his old family horse out and ride 
it over his farm as he took a survey of 
conditions. He has witnessed the evo- 
lution of the reap-hook, the cradle and 
binder to the latest farm machinery; 
the oxcart to the auto and airship, and 
a trip that took over a month to one that 
now takes a day. A man like Creed 
Templeton has lived a life fuller than 
the fast livers in the big cities and he 
has a great deal more to show for it. 
His achievements will never be forgot- 
ten to his long line of descendants; they 
have indeed a fine example to emulate. 
The farm is the place that furnishes the 
red corpuscles to the blood of the na- 
tion and anyone who devotes such a 
long span of years to farming as Creed 
Templeton is a public benefactor and 
should be accorded public commenda- 
.tion. Such men are heroes no less de- 

serving than our military leaders. 


g 


UR girls might gef some hints on 

make-up from their Persian cous- 
ins. In Persia the women make their 
eyes large and langorous by putting 
drugs into them; they emphasize both 
eyebrows and eyelids, above and be- 
low, by dark shading; they bob their 
hair and dye it a blue-black with indi- 
go, and if it is scanty they weave horse- 
hair into it; they cover their faces thick- 
ly with powder and rouge, and on.fes- 
tal occasions they decorate their eye- 
brows and cheeks with representations 
of little flowers, set off with gold-leaf. 
Ordinary women who can’t afford to 
spend most of their time at their toi- 
let have their faces permanently dec- 
orated with tattooed flowers etc. Now 


we hear that the native women of Pu- _ 





s 


tumayo, in Brazil, whose traditional 
costume consists mainly of a girdle of 
beads, have just adopted the custom 
of painting waist and skirt effects on 
their bodies, in imitation of the styles 
worn by the white ladies. So you can 
see that while the women of civilization 
are always imitating in their customs 
the natives of savage lands, so these 
latter in turn copy in their crude way 
their white sisters. 
q 
T is a truism that in order to be a great 
success as a poet, painter or the like 
you must first die. Corot was one of 
the very few painters who made enough 
money in his lifetime to be considered 
well off—and he cared so little for it 
that he would cram it into a bureau 
drawer and tell his friends to help 
themselves. Edgar Allan Poe during 
his lifetime could get so little for his 
literary products that he was always 
in need. Yet the other day the manu- 
scripts of three of his poems sold at 
auction for $3,825—or more than Poe 
ever received for all his works. So you 
aspiring poets, painters etc. must not 
expect to amass any money by market- 
ing your products; it is much easier to 
produce such things than to turn them 
into cash, as Poe himself showed. But 
go ahead and produce all the master- 
pieces you can—and then die. A gen- 
eration or two after you are dead your 
fame may be worldwide and the col- 
lectors may give a small fortune for a 
scrap of your work. 
gq 
VANSVILLE, IND., is getting to be 
punctilious. New hotel there has 
just hung up a sign saying: “Only gen- 
tlemen wearing belts are permitted to 
remove coats.” This matter should be 
called to the attention of the Cruelty to 
Aninials Society. Why is it that wom- 
en can do just as they please about 
wearing or not wearing clothes, while 
the men have no choice, and even in 
the hottest weather must wear about 
17 thicknesses of clothes? We wish 
Edison would include this query in his 
questionnaire, and let us know the 
answer. 
q 
NCLE MASTON CHRISTIAN, of 
Dyer, W. Va., who is 81 years old 
and has had 23 children, has just mar- 
ried his seventh wife, a maid of 20 sum- 
mers. Uncle Maston, the news dispatch 
says, “carries many scars of thrilling 
encounters, but is in fine health and 
looks many years younger than he is.” 
It turns out that his scars were received 
in fights with bears and other wild ani- 
mals, and not with his wives. How- 
ever, the pitcher that goes to the well 
so often is certain to get broken soon- 
er or later. So beware, Uncle Maston! 
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{{ QUESTION BOX 


We cannot undertake to answer persanal and private 
juestions, or Questions of local laws, or religious questions, 
lists of examination questions, or addresses of million 
res, manufacturers or dealers, work problems for readers 
gi medical advice, look up material for essays, or find 
a market for old coins, old books etc. Readers should not 
expect us to answer questions which are covered in dic 
tionaries and ordinary reference books or which have been 
recently treated in the Pathfinder. Don’t ask for names 
of cabinet members or other facts which are covered in ous 
“Government Directory’ printed in the first Pathfinder 
of each month. 
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President’s Traveling Expenses 
Ques. If the president does not use up 
the $25,000 allowed him for traveling ex- 
penses can he take the remainder with him 
when he quits office?—Ans. No, it auto- 
matically reverts to the treasury. 


“Only Good Indian is Dead Indian” 

Ques. Who originated the saying, “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian”?—Ans., 
Gen. Phil. Sheridan is credited with the 
utterance. In 1869 while in camp at old 
Fort Cobb, Indian Territory (now Okla- 
homa), shortly after Custer’s fight, a chief 
of the Comanches presented himself to 
Sherman and in order to impress the sol- 
dier struck himself a resounding blow on 
the chest, saying “Me Toch-a-way ; me good 
Indian.” Gen. Sheridan is then said to 
have caused laughter by remarking: “The 
only good Indian I ever saw was dead.” 


How Turtle Lives Under Water 

Ques. How can a turtle live so long under 
water?—Ans. Some variéties can stay un- 
der water several days at a time. Others 
have to rise to the surface oftener. Their 
flesh has power to absorb and store oxy- 
gen. Air is also pumped and stored in the 
body by a swallowing process in which 
stretching and retracting the neck and 
legs acts as a pump. All this stored air can 
be used while under water. 


Old Test of the Key and Bible 

Ques. What is the “key and the Bible 
test”??—Ans. In old England this test was 
thought to determine the guilt between de- 
fendant or plaintiff in civil court cases. The 
Bible was opened either at Ruth, chapter 
1, or at the 51st Psalm; and a door-key was 
so placed inside the Bible at either of those 
passages that the handle projected be- 
yond the book. The Bible was then tied 
with a piece of string and held between the 
fourth fingers of the accuser and defendant, 
who had to repeat the words touched by 
the key. It was a superstition that as the 
words were repeated the key would turn 
toward the guilty one and the Bible fall 
to the ground. 


Elephants Once Roamed Rockies 

Ques. Is it true that at one time ele- 
phants were natives of the Rocky moun- 
tains?—Ans. Yes. In the Cenozoic time 
(long before human beings appeared) North 
America was largely above the sea, though 
numerous large lakes with fresh water were 
abundant. The biggest of these lakes ex- 
tended from Texas northeasterly to Ne- 
braska. Large animals, including elephants, 
were abundant in the Rocky mountains as 
shown by fossil remains uncovered. In 
that period there was tropical vegetation 
even in the Arctic zone. The glacial pe- 
riod changed all this. 


World’s 12 Greatest Paintings 

Ques. Please name some of the greatest 
paintings and tell where they hang.—Ans. 
The 12 greatest paintings in the world ac- 
cording to W.W.Storey, a famous art critic, 
are: “The Last Supper,” painted by da Vin- 
ci in 1498, now in the Santa Maria della 
Grazie, Milan, Italy; “Beatrice Cenci,” Gui- 
do Reni, 1509, in the Barberini palace, Italy ; 
“Assumption of the Virgin,” Titan, 1518, Ve- 
netian Academy, Italy; “Sistine Madonna,” 
Raphael, 1518, Dresden gallery, Germany; 
“Transfiguration,” Raphael, 1519, Vatican; 
“The Night,” Correggio, 1522, Dresden gal- 
lery; “Last Judgment,” Michelangelo, 1541, 
Sistine chapel, Rome; “Descent from the 
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Cross,” Volterra, 1545, Church of S. S. Trin- . 


ita de Monti, Italy; “Aurora,” Guido Reni, 
1609, Rospigliosi palace, Italy; “Descent 
from the Cross,” Rubens, 1612, Antwerp ca- 
thedral, Belgium; “Communion of St. Jer- 
ome,” Domenichino, 1614, Vatican, and “Im- 
maculate Conception,” Murillo, 1678, Lou- 
vre, Paris. It is purely a matter of opinion 
what the “greatest” paintings are. Many 
art lovers would rather have a fine work 
of one of the modern painters than all the 
“old masters” put together. 


Origin of “Hobson’s Choice” 

Ques. How did the saying “Hobson’s 
choice” originate?—Ans. Tobias Hobson 
kept a famous livery stable at Cambridge, 
Eng., during the reign of Charles I. Cus- 
tomers wishing to hire a horse had their 
“choice” of any in the stable, but Hobson 
always gave them the one nearest the door. 
All the 40 horses in the stable rotated in 
this position and Hobson was able to work 
off all of his horses on the public. 





Capt. Webb, Noted Swimmer 

Ques. Please tell some of the swimming 
records of Capt. Matthew Webb.—Ans. As 
a long-distance swimmer in ocean and tidal 
waters Webb, a captain in the British mer- 
cantile service, was the most noted of his 
time. His first great feat was in 1873 
when he plunged into an angry sea from 
the Cunard liner “Russia” in au unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rescue a drowning 
sailor. In 1875 he swam from Blackwall 
to Gravesend, England, a distance of 20 
miles, in 4 hrs. 53 min., and on another oc- 
casion from Dover to Calais in over 21 hrs. 
In 1878 he swam 40 miles from Gravesend 
to Woolwich and part way back in 9 hrs. 
57 min. On July 24, 1883, at the age of 35, 
he was drowned while trying to swim the 
whirlpool rapids of Niagara falls. 


Handkerchief Signifies Eagagement 

Ques. Is there any country where it is a 
custom fora man to give his fiancee a hand- 
kerchief in place of an engagement ring? 

-Ans. Yes, this is a quaint custom ob- 
served in Croatia, now a part of Jugoslavia. 
Also, if the man finds favor in the woman’s 
eyes she seals the bargain by giving him 
an apple. When Croatian girls are about 
seven years old they, begin to knit stock- 
ings, It is customary for a bride to bring 
enough stockings to last the couple the rest 
of their lives. 


Taking Land from the Indians 

Ques. What legal right did we have in 
taking this land from the Indians?—Ans. 
We had no right, except the right of might 
and the right which a superior race al- 
ways claims over an inferior one. All civil 
law rests on the right of might. In earlier 
days it was those who were strongest in a 
physical way who governed; now it is a 
matter of a number of ballots. The ques- 
tion could be raised, by what title the In- 
dians in turn held the land. The fact re- 
mains that they too held it only by the 
right of conquest; therefore their claim 
was not good against a stronger claimant. 





Messages from Spirit World 

Ques. I understand Edison is working to 
find a way to communicate with the spirit 
world. Is it possible?—Ans. The inventor 
is said to be at work on an apparatus by 
which he hopes to receive and transmit 
spirit world messages. Spiritualism is a 
subject which has held the attention of 
many persons for centuries. The’ Bible 
and all old books contain many references 
to spirits. There is now a revival of in- 
terest in psychical matters due to the in- 
terest taken in the subject by such noted 
persons as Sir Oliver Lodge, A. Conan 
Doyle, Edison and others. There are many 
persons who believe in spiritualism but 
the majority remain skeptical. Spiritualism, 
with its mystic tinge, naturally appeals to 
persons superstitiously inclined; that is 
why many frauds have been perpetrated 
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in the name of “spiritualism” that have 
greatly injured the belief and at the same 
time retarded the progress it might have 
made. Many’ unscrupulous persons use 
the seance and its tricks as a scheme for 
getting an easy living. Of late years va- 
rious scientific men have _ investigated 
clainfS and a few have definitely announced 
their belief in the ability of departed spir- 
its to communicate with the living. Sir 
Oliver Lodge and his wife claim to have 
received messages from their son who was 
killed in the World wars—but most of these 
“messages” are extremely silly. The late 
William T. Stead was also convinced of 
the truth of spiritualism. The National 
Spiritualists’ Association, which has head- 
quarters at Washington has more than 
23,000 members and 75 auditoriums. 


Rat Extermination Remedies 


Ques. How can dwellings be rid of rats? 
—Ans. Persons troubled by these pests 
should write to the Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for free bulletins covering the subject. 
When a house is infested with rats which 
refuse to be caught by baits, a few drops 
of the highly-scented oil of rhodium pour- 
ed on the bottom of the trap will be an 
attraction: Another method is to place on 
the floor near where their holes are sup- 
posed to be a thin layer of moist caustic 
potash. When the rats walk on this, it 
will cause their feet to become sore, which 
they lick and their tongues also become 
sore. The consequence is that they shun 
this locality and seem to inform all the 
neighboring rats about it and they soon 
abandon a house that has such a preven- 
tive. Fumigation in buildings is not effec- 
tive, as it is difficult to confine the gases, 
and the odor from hidden dead rats is 
highly objectionable. For the latter rea- 
son the poison method is impracticable in 
occupied buildings, but may be utilized to 
advantage in outbuildings. 


Hair Growth Continues after Death 

Ques. Does human hair continue to grow 
after death?—Ans. Growth continues for 
some time after death, or until the store 
co: vital nour vent in the hair roots is 
entirely used up. Men’s beards in particu- 
lar persist in growing after death. Next 
to the bones and teeth, hair is the most in- 
destructable part of the body. The hair 
itself and even its natural coloring is pre- 
served for many years after life has fled. 


Original Language Disputed 

Ques. In Gen. XI, 1 it says: “And the 
whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech.” What was the original lan- 
guage?—Ans. Some say it was Hebrew; 
others claim Chaldee and others Arabic. 
Early historians say that the great diversity 
in tongues and races was produced mirac- 
ulously at the building of the tower of 
Babel. Modern philologists regard lan- 
guages as a steady growth starting with 
grunts, gestures etc. 


Marne Battle War’s Turning Point 

Ques. What battle proved the turning 
point in the World war? What were the 
losses in this battle—Ans. The first of the 
three battles of the Marne was really the 
war pivot. It saved Paris from capture 
and sealed the fate of Germany’s purpose. 
This battle, fought Sept. 6 to 11, 1914, was 
the greatest battle of modern history. No 
official reports have been made on losses. 
There is a conservative estimate that 2,- 
250,000 men of both sides were engaged be- 
tween Verdun and Paris in the six days 
of fighting. Some authorities estimate 
300,000 killed and wounded on both sides, 
which is more than 13 times the number 
of casualties suffered by the Union forces 
at Gettysburg in the Civil war. The French 
loss in the first battle of the Marne is said 
to have been greater than the German, for 
the French, though not on the offensive, 
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did most of the attacking. The total pris- 
oners taken by the Germans in the fortified 
positions of Maubeuge, Longwy etc. dur- 
ing this one engagement is also assumed 
to have been greater, but the victory went 
to the French. It is reasonably certain that 
the Germans outnumbered the French on 
the field but owing to German faults in 
concentration and_ strategical moves the 
French made up for what they lacked in 
numbers. At first the French believed that 
they had won a victory which would drive 
the Germans out of France, and the Ger- 
mans were also in error in thinking that 
they had suffered only a minor reverse. 
Subsequent operations completed the turn- 
ing movement begun on the Marne. Of 
course there were other critical points lat- 
er in the war. 


Story of Newton and “Diamond” 


Ques. Who was the famous man whose 
little dog destroyed his valuable papers? 
—Ans. Sir Isaac Newton had a little pet 
dog named “Diamond.” One winter's 
morning while attending service in Trini- 
tv college Newton inadvertently left Dia- 
mond shut up in his room. On returning 

e found that the little dog had upset a 
candie on his desk and had chewed up 
many papers containing records of detail- 
ed experiments extending over a period of 
nany years. It is said that on perceiving 
this irreparable loss Newton exclaimed “Oh, 
Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest the 
nischief thou hast done !” 


North Polar Star and Pyramids 

Ques. Were the great pyramids of Egypt 
built in relation to the North star? Is the 
atter a Ans. It is a fact that six of 
nine great pyramids at Gizeh, Egypt, 
openings toward the north. A _ per- 
standing at these openings 4000 years 
igo would directly face Thuban, which was 
then the name of the North star. The sup- 
posed date of the building of the pyramids 
2123 B. C.) accords with that epoch. The 
North star is really the Pole-star or Polar- 


sun? 
the 
have 
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is, the principal star of the constellation 
Ursa Minor, located at the extremity of 
the handle of the Little Dipper. From time 
immemorial it has been called the North 
polar star. As it is of second magnitude 
it is of great value in navigation north 
of the equator. On the equator it is seen 
on the horizon. If an observer could stand 


at the North pole it would appear directly 
overhead. Polaris approaches and recedes 
from the North eee thoug sh the pe riod cov- 
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ers 26,000 years. The North star, -like 
all the “fixed” stars, is a sun of vast size. 
These are so inconceivably distant that 
exact measurement is out of the question. 
An average of the rough calculations places 
it about 2,000,000 times the distance from 
the earth to the sun. 


Insanity; Women versus Men 
Ques, Are there more insane men or 
women in this country?—Ans. Figures re- 
lating to the recent census in this respect 
have not been made public. In 1910 there 
were 88,700 insane 


men to 73,000 insane 
women recorded. Of this number 62,600 
men and 37,100 women were single. Taken 


as a whole, 122,000 were native-born white, 


56,000 foreign-born white, and 14,000 ne- 
groes. The ratio in regard to sex varies 
in different localities. In New York state 


for instance there are 
to 19.000 insane 


2 21,000 insane females 
males. 


Design of Sailor’s Trousers 


Ques. Why do sailors wear trousers with 
flaring leg bottoms?—Ans. There are sev- 


eral reasons for the traditional style. The 
first and foremost is that the trousers may 
be rolled up while the sailors go barefoot- 
ed, particularly when they swab down the 
decks, This is in itself a great convenience 
impossible in conventional civilian attire. 


Also, if a sailor has to take to the water he 
is enabled to readily free himself of his 
trousers by kicking them off. That idea 
also accounts for the peculiar manner in 
which the trousers fasten. 

Name of Cape of Good Hope 

Ques. Was Cape of Good Hope once 
called Cape of Despair?—Ans. The cape 
was discovered in 1486 by Bartholomew 


Diaz, a Portugese navigator 
Cabo Tormentoso (Cape of 
out being actually 
known as “Cape of Despair.” “Stormy 
Cape,” “Lion of the Sea” and “Head of Af- 
rica.” John JI of Portugal gave it the pres- 
ent name its discovery afforded 
of a new and easier way of reaching 
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Why “Near” and “Off” Horses? 

Why is the horse that works on the 
left side of the team called the “near” 
horse while the one on the right side 
is called the “off” horse? This distinc- 
tion is quite common among men who 
use horses, yet few probably could tell 
the reason. Years ago when oxen did 
most of the work that is now done by 
horses it was customary for the driver 
to walk along a little to the left of the 
team. As the one on the left or “haw” 
side of the team was nearer him it was 
cemmonly called the “near” ox while 
the one on the right was called the 
“off” ox because it was farther away. 

These distinctions were continued 
after horses came to be generally used. 
Many teamsters put the more depend- 
able of a pair of horses on the left or 
“near” side and for this and ‘other 
reasons they prefer to walk a little 
to the left side of the team in driving. 
Therefore the left-hand animal is still 
the “near” horse while the right-hand 
one is in reality the “off” horse. 


“Telepathy” by Means of Cards 

For this interesting experiment the 
performer needs a confederate and a 
pack of cards. The cards may be fur- 
nished by anyone-in the audience, if 
desired. The pack is shuffled and plac- 
ed on a table where all may see it. 
When the entertainer has left the room 
someone in the audience steps up and 
selects a card in the pack and the en- 
tertainer returns to the room. The con- 
federate signals the name of the card 
selected, which after some mystic 
passes the performer announces to his 
audience. 

The code used in signaling may be 
as follows, or other signals may be 
agreed on: Ace, hands folded in lap; 
two, hands hanging at sides; three, left 
hand resting on knee; four, right hand 
resting on knee; five, left hand plays 
with watch chain;-six, right hand plays 
with watch chain; seven, left foot cros- 
sed over right knee; eight, right foot 
crossed over left knee; nine, right leg 
forward; ten, left leg forward; jack, 
right hand in pocket; queen, left hand 
in pocket; king, assistant coughs a few 
seconds after you enter; hearts, assist- 
ant uses handkerchief; clubs, assistant 


-turns head to left; diamonds, assistant 


turns head to right; spades, assistant 
smiles, ; 

In this performance, as in all cases 
where a confederate is employed, many 
rehearsals are required to polish up the 
trick so that no false moves are likely 
to be made. It is best not to perform 
a trick like this more than once before 
the same audience, as someone near the 
confederate may “smell a rat” and ex- 
pose the “telepathic” fraud that has 
been perpetrated. 


Problem of Another Sort 

Life is just one problem after an- 
other and there is nothing that builds 
up the human character more than hav- 
ing to face and solve them. The math- 
ematical problems given in these col- 
umns, however uninteresting to some 
or too easy for others, are but stepping 
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stones to the bigger. problems in life. 

Here is a problem that demanded in- 
telligent application of the minds of 
the railroad engineers who were called 
on to save this huge and costly locomo- 
tive before it should crash to the 
ground. The bridge at Greencastle, 
Indiana, over which the engine was 
running had just been built and ap- 
proved by engineers, but the weight of 
the locomotive was too much for the 
strength of the bridge. Only by some 
miracle was the locomotive left sus- 
pended at both ends, most of the bridge 
under the wheels having fallen away 
with a crash. 

How many of our nut-crackers could 
crack this nut if he were the engineer 
assigned to solve this railroad problem? 
Would it not call on every particle of 
ingenuity you possess, and would not 
your early training in simpler problems 
be invaluable on this exacting occa- 
sion? It is the little things that count 
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most in our lives. Although something 
you may do appears at the time to be 
of trivial importance it may be one of 
the deciding factors in your success in 
some great absorbing problem of later 
days. So develop your .ingenuity in 
all fields, 


Easily-Made Leaf Pictures 

The leaves of many plants are won- 
derfully beautiful because of their sym- 
metry and their delicate network of 
ribs, veins and veinlets. Doubtless many 
of our readers have found specimens 
which they considered unusually beau- 
tiful and have wished that they could 
obtain exact reproductions of them. 
Among the various methods of doing 
this, one of the simplest and easiest is 
to photograph them directly without 
the aid of a camera. When the work is 
properly done ‘the results are always 
pleasing; even the minutest details are 
faithfully reproduced, 

Place a sheet of clear glass in a pho- 
tographic printing frame and spread 
smoothly on this the leaf to be pictured. 
Now place a sensitized dry plate such 
as photographers use in the frame with 
its film face in contact with the leaf 
and clamp the back of the frame in 
place. This work of course must be 
done in a dark room illuminated only 
by the rays of a ruby lamp. Now expose 
the plate by holding the frame for a 
fraction of a second before a window 
lighted by the sun. A little practice 
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may be necessary before you will suc- | 
ceed in getting just the right exposure. 
Remember that these plates are ex- 
tremely sensitive and that if they are 
held too long in the light the negative 
will beso dense that making prints from 
it will be difficult if not impossible. 

After exposure the plate must be de- 
veloped in the dark room just the same 
as a plate that has been exposed in the 
camera. After you have developed it, 
fixed it with a hypo solution and dried 
it, put it in the printing frame with a 
sheet of sensitized printing paper, such 
as is used for making prints from or- 
dinary negatives. The prints, of course 
finally must be treated with chemicals 
the same as any others. Obviously you 
may obtain from the original negative 
as many positive prints as may be de- 
sired. 

If you are interested primarily in re- 
producing the form of the leaf and the 
delicate tracery of its ribs and veins 
and don’t care for a positive picture, 
simply. place the leaf in the printing 
frame over a clear sheet of glass and 
lay over it a sheet of printing paper. 
After clamping the back of the frame 
in place expose to the light the same as 
you would in printing from an ordi- 
nary negative. The paper has to be 
treated with the proper chemicals after 
printing, 

In this way you can obtain as many 
negative prints as may be desired (a 
negative print is one in which the dark 
parts of the object are shown in white 
and the light parts appear dark). [t is 
possible to obtain fairly good positive 
prints from a negative print by using 
the latter like a glass or film negative 
in a printing frame but the printing 
process is necessarily slower. 

“Milk” Cobras for Fake Cure 

Every year thousands of deaths are 
reported from India as due to the bite 
of the hooded cobra. This snake with 
its deadly poison is feared above all 
things in the jungle, for once its ven- 
omous fangs sink into the flesh there is 
little hope of relief and death occurs 
in an hour or so. The natives when 
bitten on the finger may save themslves 
by instant amputation of the finger. Or 
they may destroy the poison by stop- 
ping the circulation with a tourniquet, 
cutting into the bitten place and rub- 
bing in permanganate of potash, 

Snake venom acts both on the blood 
and the tissues, and poisoning and im- 
munity to poisoning depend not so 
much on the blood as on the tissues. 
With this in mind an “antivenin” is 
prepared by innoculating horses with 
non-deadly doses of the cobra venom. 
But to effect a cure, the horse serum 
must be injected with little loss of time, 
and therefore in the jungle there is no 
chance of using it. As a result the 
fatalities arising from cobra bites are 
enormous and the natural danger from 
snakes has made the concealment of 
many murders extremely easy. 

For centuries native Indians have 
had implicit faith in the curative pow- 
ers of the “snake-stone” of the snake 
charmers. . People are acquainted with 
the familiar manner in which these 
fakirs handle all sorts of snakes. It 
requires not a little skill and nerve to 
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deal with the dangerous reptiles, and 
the dexterity of these fakirs is remark- 
able. But the alleged “cure” for a co- 
bra bite is a clever piece of deceitful 
trickery. 

To convince his audience of the 
wonderful powers of his stone, the 
charmer allows himself to be bitten by 
a cobra. Then he rubs the place with 
a piece of stone and to the amazement 
of all, lives. Then he makes the snake 
bite a fowl which soon dies. Thus the 
dupes are convinced that the charmer 
can make them immune to the cobra 
and their trust is absolute in the power 
of the “snake-stone.” 

But the secret which they do not 
know is that before the cobra bites him 


the charmer “milks” venom from the 
poison fangs. He does this by making 


it bite a piece of meat. The muscle of 
the poison gland can cause the expul- 
sion of two-thirds of the poison content 
and no more. On making the snake 
bite again only a very little of the re- 
maining third can be expelled, and this 
is not enough to poison one, so the 
charmer now lets the cobra bite him. 

Of course the application of the stone 
makes no difference one way or the 
other. But when he makes the cobra 
bite the fowl he grips the poison gland 
with his fingers and squeezes out 
enough of the remaining poison to make 
the fowl die. Thus is the power of the 
“cure” established. Cobras are kept 


in- a basket and the snake-charmer 
grips it behind the head while it is 
asleep. The cobra has to arch itself 


up and strike downward, and as it is 
slow to do this the charmer easily gets 
his grip first. 
Never Be a Bore 
All of us as we have gone up and down 
through the land have met bores of 
one kind and another. As we grow in 
years and experience our knowledge 
of bores is augmented until our mental 
catalog of these obnoxious pests be- 
comes quite extensive. Of course no- 
one in his right senses wants to be a 
bore, to annoy others by wasting their 
time or inflicting on them his foolish 
personal habits and whims, 
To avoid boring or tiring people, sim- 
ply remember actions and habits that 


you and others have found tiresome 
and annoying and then scrupulously 


guard against them in yourself. Here 
is a list of questions from the Irish 
World. If one is compelled to answer 
“ves” to any of them the supposition 
is that he is a bore. Doubtless many 
would add to the list while others per- 
haps would subtract from it; either of 
these arithmetical processes is permis- 
sible under the rules. 

Do you monopolize the conversation 
wherever you go with a breathless ac- 
count of your own affairs? 

Do you live over some trip you have 
taken with a friend until those around 
you never want to visit the regions you 
discuss? 

Do you tell pointless jokes? 

Do you talk round and round a sub- 
ject before you finally get up to the 
point you want to emphasize? 

Do you interrupt another’s conversa- 
tion with “That reminds me—” or “By 
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the way— 
ject—”? 

Do you insist on pointing out every 
place of interest, which is interesting 
to you, but not to a stranger? 

Do you talk about mutual acquain- 
tances and then ask your hearer’s opin- 
ion upon them? 

Do you chatter on for the sake of fill- 
ing up a silence? 

Do you take delight in explaining the 
why, wherefore and when of something 
in which your companion may take 
slight interest? 

Do you fill up conversation with sto- 
ries of people whom your audience does 
not know, never will know, nor has any 
desire to know? 

Do you jump at every opportunity to 
trace a person’s family connections and 
ancestry to the fourth generation? 

Do you read the letters at the movies 
for the benefit of the entire theater? 

Do you annoy a concert by beating 
time to the music.or humming with the 
singer? 

Do you talk shop out of shop hours? 

Do you laugh at your own jokes be- 
fore anyone else has a chance to do so? 

Do you tell the point of another’s sto- 
ry before he has a chance to empha- 
size it? 

Do you say, “Oh, yes I’ve heard that 
before,” and take away the pleasure 
of another’s story? 

This Week’s Puzzle-Problems 

No. 550. Three men have equal 
shares in a grindstone with a 13-inch 
radius: Each is to use the stone in 
succession. Allowing for a two-inch 
hole in the center, how many inches 
of the radius may each claim as his 
share?—W. F. Duensing, Soldier Sum- 
mit, Utah. 

No. 551. 


r “not to change the sub- 


A tank can be filled by two 
pipes A and B, in 12 and 15 minutes 
respectively. A service pipe C, will 
empty the tank in 10 minutes, and there 
is also a drain-pipe with a capacity of 
one-fifth of the other three pipes com- 
bined. How long will it take A and B 
to fill the tank when C is emptying it 
and the drain pipe is open?—G, C. 
Binder, Ceylon, Minn. 

No. 552. From a window in my house 
on the river I can see two trées on the 
opposite bank. If I stand back 10 feet 
from the window and close my left eve, 
a certain spot on the window comes in 
line with my right eve and the left- 
hand tree; if I close my right eve the 
spot is in line with my left eve and the 
right-hand tree. By measuring I found 
that the trees were one chain and 25 
links apart. If the pupils of my eves 
are two and one-half inches apart, how 
many feet is it from either eve to the 
opposite tree?—J.J.Banta, Sullivan, Mo. 
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A Ticket to Romance 


The Story of a Lovely Dream That Faded 
Before a More Lovely Reality. 


By ROBERT J. HORTON 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co, 


It was early evening. Old Man Winter 
was showering the city with the first snow- 
fall of the season, following a deceitful 
and short-lived mood of his which imagi- 
native people sometimes term Indian sum- 
mer, The street-lights were shining faith- 
fully, despite the curtain of falling flakes 
which obscured their radiance. Under- 
neath was a soft, white carpet; overhead 
was a low-hung blanket of black. 

News-venders had resorted to oilskins 
to protect their printed wares; for your 
New Yorker must be informed of each 
day’s happenings,-regardless of the ca- 
prices of wind or weather. Pedestrians 
leaned forward and slipped softly toward 








warm flats, haunted by a fear of coal 
shortage. Policemen wiped their night- 


sticks on damp sleeves and lumbered along 
carefully. A good night for accidents! 

Herbert Warren stood at the window of 
his narrow, cell-like hall-room on the top 
floor of a brown-stone house in the West 
Forties and looked down into the street 
and out over that portion of the city which 
he could see beyond the lower buildings 
opposite. There was a hint of loneliness in 
his attitude; in the way he held back the 
faded curtains; in the sidewise droop of his 
head; in the unconscious pursing of the 
lips from which no Whistle issued. 

He was thinking—dreaming. Somewhere 
out there in the misty, hazy, snow-filled 
night was romance—that intangible, elu- 
sive something upon which none of us can 
put his finger, but which all of us yearn to 
clutch with both hands, Warren—young, 
healthy, and imaginative—longed to caress 
the hem of the magical garment of the god- 
dess who brings love and laughter, sorrow 
and tears, and the almost unbelievable joys 
so essential to youth. 

The vista of falling snow, with the city’s 
lights struggling feebly to pierce the 
gloom, was not alluring. 

It had been a tedious day, monotonous 
with routine, depressing, irritating, weath- 
er-dulled. To make matters worse by com- 
parison, a salesman had that afternoon left 
on Warren’s desk a resort folder contain- 
ing cleverly worded descriptions and re- 
markable illustrations of southern lands, 
of palms and dark-eyed maidens, and per- 
petual summer seas. 

For the moment it had taken him out of 
his environment of laces and notions 
wholesale. Itehad,carried him leagues and 
leagues away on the wings of fancy, and 
returned him pestered with the urge to 
leave the snow-filled canyons of steel and 
stone and follow the sun. 

But such procedure, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, was impossible. Warren had 
been in the big city but two years, and his 
savings were slender. His prospects ex- 
ceeded his resources. If it were not for the 
railway fare and contingent expense, per- 
haps, who knows— 

Wanderlust and romance have been paired 
since the time of Cain, who was the first 
tramp! Warren forsook his station at the 
window, put on his overcoat, which fitted 
his shapely shoulders with a fidelity that 
would have gladdened the heart of a Fifth 
avenue tailor—or an instalment tailor, for 
that matter—selected a cap as the best 
protection against the wintry blast, pulled 
on his buckskin gloves—oh, yes, he had an 
eye to dress—took down his stick, and 
fared forth to dine. 

He had the true Manhattanite’s concep- 
tion of the importance. of the evening 
meal. Breakfast—coffee and rolls; lunch— 
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a swift helping from a serve-self counter; 
but dinner meant to dine. 

He wandered eastward across the best- 
lighted open space in the world; hesitated 
before several table-d’hote places of the 
dollar-to-a-dollar-and-a-quarter variety; 
pushed on to Sixth avenue, and finally 
dropped into a little restaurant in the 
shadow and shake of the elevated—a place 
which had no flamboyant entrance or cur- 
tained windows, but which stared boldly 
out into the street, as if daring the passing 
throng to enter. 

Its atmosphere reeked with the lingering 
odors of dinners of yesterday, and each 
punished repast had left its greasy auto- 
graph on the table-covers, It was a final 
refuge of superannuated waiters and a 
starting-point for thick-thumbed tyros. 


But the food was wholesome and well pre- 
pared, and drawbacks which would have 
shocked and repelled a seasoned epicure 
were overlooked by Warren. 

He selected a table which commanded a 
good view of the front of the establish- 
ment. 


He settled in his chair, in anticipa- 





“That must be where Old Coyote from the 
Silver Dollar went!” he roared. 


tion of a meal which he intended should be 
leisurely as well as filling; and then he 
slyly stole a glance at Her. 

Oh, glittering stars of a summer night! 
Oh, shimmering opalescence of a dreamy 
moonlit sea! Oh, golden sunshine on the 
fields of ripening grain! Oh—but what’s 
the use? 

She was beautiful. She - was more than 
beautiful—she was the very spirit of 
charm; she was the embodiment of grace; 
she was—but there we go again. You sim- 
ply can’t describe *°em when they look like 
that. 

She had big, blue eyes, or were they 
gray-brown? She had pretty white teeth, 
just right as to size. Her skin was the 
delicate rose-ivory-lily tint that pales, 
glows, and blushes like a rare pearl in a 
favorable light. Her hair—and_ there 
seemed to be billows and layers and masses 
and waves of it—was the color of spun 
gold. 

And she was making change. For she 
was the goddess of the cash-register, gra- 
ciously endowing each parting diner with 
a pleasant recollection of slender white 
fingers, accurate and swift-moving, a de- 
lightful smile, and a faint aroma of some 
delicate perfume intermingling with those 
other odors which were nothing more than 
smells. 

Marie, the waiters called her; and she 
was a haughty princess. No patron of the 
place ever got fresh with her, or, if any- 
one did so, he never repeated the offense. 
She appeared to be all business in her 
efficient but thoroughly feminine way. 
And, incidentally, she was the principal 
asset of the place,-as the wise proprietor 
well knew—worth more than the good-will, 
the new kitchen-range, and the central lo- 
cation all put together. 

Warren had watched her in covert ad- 
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miration on those occasions when he had 
patronized the place—occasions, by the 
way, which had multiplied amazingly of 
late. He had even dreamed a bit about 
her—as others also had dreamed. It is 
not at all unusual for one to dream in 
Gotham. 

But he had never spoken to her. There 
had never seemed to be any logical excuse 
for verbal expression. He had hoped—oh, 
how he had hoped!—that she would make 
a mistake in his change. But no chance; 
she was so accurate that it seemed nearly 
uncanny. 

Nor had she ever seemed to notice him 
Perhaps he should not have expected it; 
but to do him strict justice, he was one ot 
the best-looking of the many good-looking 
young fellows who came into the place 
well-set-up, good face, good chin, good 





‘eyes, well-dressed, hair the color of bronze 


and ruffled up, which is the way most girls 
like it. But Marie was as impartial in th 
withholding of her favors as she was cor 
rect to the penny in the making of change. 

Warren had never seen anything like 
her. He had never seen anything in the 
girl line that could even begin to compare 
with her; he had never— 

The old waiter who had pattered up 
placed a glass of water and some silve! 
before him. “Chilly night, sir,’ he said 
respectfully, smiling at the sight of youth 
and health. A good digestion will excus« 
many a bad dish, and no restaurant is im- 
mune from the latter. “My old bones teil 
me it’s going to be a hard winter.” 

Warren came back to earth with a start 
This was no time to be talking about old 
men’s bones and hard winters! “Bring me 
some soup and the regular dinner, with 


roast beef,” he ordered. “And take your 
time; Pm in no hurry.” 

Such eves! They reflected iridescent 
colors like light playing on a piece of 


changeable silk. 

There were four.chairs at Warren’s ta- 
ble. The one at his side, nearest the wall, 
was occupied by a large, ruddy-faced in- 
dividual, who sat under a big, broad-brim- 
med hat which covered three hooks on the 
wall above him. He looked decidedly West- 
ern, and ate that way, maintaining the 
silence of his native prairies. 

The two chairs opposite were vacant; 
but in a place so centrally located they 
could not remain unoccupied long at this 
favorable hour. So, as Warren was finish 
ing his soup—which the old waiter said 
“touched the spot on a cold night like 
this”—a_rather flashily attired person en- 
tered, flung his coat and hat into one of 
the vacant chairs, and seated himself with 
a man-of-the-world gesture in the other. 

“A steak,” he ordered briskly. “And 
have it medium to rare, understand; I 
can’t go a steak that’s anywhere near well 
done, see? Medium to rare—and make it 
snappy !” 

Warren couldn’t resist a grin. The new- 
comer saw it, and mistook what was pure 
amusement for friendly commendation. 

“Got to tell ’em,” he confided impor- 
tantly across the table. “Got to make 
everything clear. If you take what they 
bring you in this town, you'll never get 
anything, believe me!” 

“I guess that’s so,” replied Warren, who 
had not devoted much thought to the mat- 
ter before; nor did he pay any particular 
attention to it then. 

Such a complexion! It made a rose=-petal 
look like a coal-heaver’s glove. Once or 
twice she looked his way, but her glance 
went right on through to the next stop, 
not even hesitating for a fraction of a 
second at his station. . 

“Say, I can smell that steak on the fire 
clear from here!” said the latest arrival. 
“Must be cooking it right behind that 
screen in the back. Somebody’s ordered 
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a piece of broiled fish; 
too. Snug joint this. 
place in New Orl’ns.” 

“New Orleans, you say?” inquired War- 
ren, interested at once. 

“Quaintest city in America,” asserted 
the other, pleased that he had made an im- 
pression. “Forty-three eighty-eight, one 
way, and worth every cent of the fare. 
Say, the French quarter of New Orl’ns is 
worth crawlin’ down there on your hands 
and knees to see!” 


I can smell that 
Reminds me of a 


Warren nodded _ appreciatively. The 
booklet the salesman had left upon his 
desk that afternoon had said something 


about New Orleans. 

“They’ve got four car-tracks on 
street down there,” continued the principal 
speaker, “and the parks are a joy. Sun 
shines all the time—all the time!” 

The old waiter, bringing the gentleman’s 
steak, felt a thrill. The warm sun—what 
a thing it would be for his rheumatism! 
But the salary and tips combined, in this 
place, would hardly amount to enough in 


one 


a month to pay one’s fare, to say nothing 
of the other expenses. 

“Yes, sir, there’s something about New 
Orl’ns that no other city has,” the booster 
for the South went on. “There’s some- 
thing about the fragrant breezes in the 
magnolias, the flowers in the charming 
patios, the darkies singing on the levees, 


which makes the whole place seem full of 
romance.” 

“Full of romance, 
ren eagerly. 

“Romance?” The 
brows. “Romance lives there, my boy; 
born there, 1 guess. The air is full of it. 
Were you thinking of going South?” : 

“Why—er—lI was thinking of traveling a 
bit; but the fare 

“You shouldn’t miss it,” 
other. “It’s the greatest place in the world 
for eating. It’s honeycombed with 
restaurants.” 

The waiter stirred uneasily. In his im- 
agination he was picking pretty blossoms 
in a Southern garden. No wind, no snow, 
no cold 


you say?” said War- 


man elevated his 


admonished the 


good 


“And you don’t want to forget San An- 
tonio,” said the man of many cities. “Good 
old’ San Antone is worth seeing any day. 
Fifty-eight dollars and fifty-five cents to 
go there. A very quaint spot—plazas, 
palms, colored lights in the trees, soft 
music, senoritas—full of romance, too; 
full of it!’ 

Warren listened attentively. Here was 
a man who had been around, who knew 


something of the very thing he was look- 
ing for. He forgot the city, which had 
seemed so dull and drab. 


“There’s El Paso, too,” said the traveled 
one, as he demanded Worcestershire sauce 
and catsup. “You ought to spend a week 
there. Seventy-four sixty-one, raight 
fare. <A little windy and dusty, har you 
get a good close-up of Mexico across the 
bridge in Juarez. There’s alligators in Mil- 
itary Plaza, and pretty little Spanish girls 
scattered about—lots of romance there, my 
boy; you ought to see it!” 

“I know,” said Warren wistfully; “but 
the fare—” 

“My friend, it’s worth every cent it 
costs in money and time. There’s nothing 
like it. Just think of leaving the snow- 
bound North, riding south ahead of an 
icy blast, stepping out of a blizzard into a 


thin silk shirt and a white 
fur cap for a Panama, 
tennis slippers—” 

A deep sigh from behind caused the bird 


duck suit, your 
your overshoes for 





of passage to look about. The old waiter 
hastily shifted his napkin. 

“It costs so much to travel,” observed 
Warren dreamily. 

“But you can’t figure all its advantages 
in dollars and cents,” said the other. 
“There’s Tucson, for instance—the old 
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pueblo. You see the finest sunsets in the 
world there. You can’t beat the Arizona 
desert for sunsets; and you know where 
there’s a sunset there’s always romance, if 
that’s what you’re looking for. Eighty- 
eight sixteen, to Tucson.” 

“I know,” reflected ‘Warren. 
lot of money.” 

“Worth it for the sunshine alone,” 
the man of many climes 
“Sun shines all the time down there— 
never misses a day. Why, there’s a garage 
in Yuma which advertises ‘free gasoline 
any day the sun doesn’t shine,’ and they 
haven’t given away a pint yet!” 

Warren’s eyes sparkled. What a pros- 
pect! Sunshine and senoritas and sunsets! 
With his week’s salary and his two fifty- 
dollar Liberty bonds he might—no, it 
wouldn’t be enough. He would have to 
have some kind of a stake when he reached 
his destination. No, it was out of the 
question, because of the fare— 

“And. listen to me, my friend.” The 
tempter laid his hand on VW§arren’s sleeve. 
“And California! Wait until you see it 
wait until you see it! There’s a land of 
romance for you. It’s hanging in gobs on 
the orange-trees, it’s in the sweet perfume 
of a million blossoms, it’s in the zephyrs 
that float in from the sea and the cool air 
that breathes down from the mountains, 
it’s in the smiles of the people you meet 
there, it’s—it’s everywhere !” 

“But it would cost something to get 
there, wouldn’t it?” exclaimed Warren, im- 
pressed and a bit awed. 

“Only $100.53; and 
you're somewhere, 
and meals extra, 


“That’s a 


said 
magnificently. 


youre there 
me! Pullman 
but if you 
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want to chase romance you have to pay 
the price, my boy, and it’s worth it.” 

“I know,” said Warren dreamily. 

His glance strayed cashierward. Such 
hair! Where had he seen such hair? Oh, 
he remembered it wasn’t hair-at all he had 
in mind, but the sun shining on golden 
autumn leaves on the Palisades. 

“Or maybe you'd like to take a trip down 
to Cuba,” suggested the booster. “You'll 
find the romance of the tropics down 
there, summer seas and all that, and quaint 
Havana. There are saloons and race-tracks 
in Havana, too, if you fancy a bit of 
speed.” 

“What’s that—is Cuba wet?” demanded 
the ruddy-faced man next to Warren, who 
had been drinking in the conversation 
along with three successive bowls of clam 
chowder. 

“Wet, did you ask? Say!” The traveled 
one raised a deprecating hand. Such ig- 
norance! “My friend, every bartender in 
the United States who was foot-free beat 
it for Havana when they slammed the gate 
on old John Barleycorn. Cuba is so wet 
they have to keep screens over the gold- 
fish jars, or the fish "Il swim away in the 
street.” 

“Why, I reckoned Cuba went dry when 
this country did,” said the astonished 
Westerner, wiping his drooping, dripping 
mustaches with a huge, sunburnt hand. 

“Not on your life! No, siree! Lots of 
people taking an interest in the tropics this 
winter that never went to sea any farther 
than in a Staten Island ferry-boat until old 


John Barleycorned.. Here, waiter — my 
check.” He dropped a smooth dime on the 
table. 


“You say the bartenders all went down 
there, too?” asked the Westerner, who 
seemed to be endeavoring to adjust his 
mind to the surprising information which 
he had received. 

“All of °em that could pay the fare,” was 
the answer. “And before the winter’s over 
the rest of ’em will be swimming across 
from Key West, believe me!” Then, turn- 
ing to Warren, he said as he donned his 
coat and hat: “Remember what I told you, 
young fellow—nothing like travel. Here's 
my card. If I can be of any use to you, 
let me know.” 

He flipped a card down beside Warren’s 
plate and took himself off. The big man 
slammed a fist upon the table with a force 
that made the vinegar-bottle jump. 

“What do you think of that?” he roared. 
“That must be where old Coyote from the 
Silver Dollar went—he shoved my drinks 
across to me for 25 years before 
Montana went dry. An’ Bald-Headed Sam 
from the Mint, an’ Maverick Joe—that’s 
where they went, [ll bet a gunnysack full 
of silver! I’m goin’ to chase right after 
’em. Here, young fellow, take that; you 
seem to be a purty good sort. That’s a 
present from an old rough-neck from Cas- 
cade County. I won't need it. I'm a goin’ 
to Cuba!” 

Down came the big hat. The Westerner 
slapped it on his head and dropped a silver 
dollar for the waiter. A small envelope 
fell across the card by Warren’s plate. The 
big man hastened to the cashier’s desk, 
laid a bill upon his check, walked swiftly to 
the door, and was gone into the night. It 
had all happened in less time than it takes 
to tell it. 

Warren, recovered from his surprise at 
the swift turn of events, investigated the 
envelope which the Westerner had left for 
him. It contained a first-class ticket to 
Los Angeles via New Orleans and El Paso, 
with ten-day stop-over privileges! 

He stared stupidly at the transportation 
certificate. It would be useless to attempt 
io find the Westerner and give it back. 
Doubtless, too, the man could afford to in- 
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dulge in such a whim as had prompted him 
to make the gift on the heels of his sud- 
den decision to look for his old comrades 
in Cuba. 

Warren felt.a thrill. The great god of 
coincidence—forever at work amid the ka- 
leidoscopic changes and chances in the big 
city—had provided him with a ticket to 
palms, magnolias, senoritas, sunsets—to 
the land of romance. Sweet dreams—even 
the wildest of them—sometimes come true! 

With his Liberty bonds and his week's 
salary for a stake, he could avail himself 
of the ticket, flee before the winter’s blast, 
look out upon flowers and sun-kissed seas 
instead of the bare, cold walls of never- 
ending buildings. He could start to see 
something of the world. He was young— 
there was ample time in which to settle 
down, 

As the man of the world had pointed out, 
there was nothing like travel. It was an 
educator. He would go, and see, and learn, 
and run down romance—ah, that was it!— 
he would hunt down romance in its lair 
among the scénted blossoms and the dense 
tropical foliage, beside sunlit summer seas, 
in the gorgeous purple twilight of the 
painted desert, under the orange-trees lad- 
en with luscious golden fruit, among the 
dark-eyed maidens who— 

His dreamy eye chanced to wander to 
the card beside his plate, and he read the 
inscription: 








JOHN B. MOCK 


Information Department, 
Consolidated Railway Ticket-Office 


His eyes widened. No wonder the lo- 
quacious fellow had known so much about 
the fares to the different places he had 
been boosting! No wonder he recom- 
mended travel! Why, he had merely been 
talking shop! 

Warren looked about him with a grin, 
and then 

His face froze in astonishment, while his 
heart leaped, incredulous. Did he _ see 
aright? Was he still dreaming of the 
magical, mythical land of romance, or was 
Marie—Marie, the glorious, golden princess 
of the cash drawer—smiling, and at him? 

Had he been looking far into the dis- 
tance—beyond the horizon—only to find 
the thing he sought right here in the city, 
along with the noise, and the smells, and 
the cold? 

Yes, there was no mistake. His features 
relaxed, She was smiling; and a smile 
from a girl like that is the same under all 
suns and in all climes, regardless of palms 
or orange-trees! 

Ten minutes later an old waiter came 
running to the cashier’s desk. 

“Look what I found under his coffee-cup 
—that young gentleman who was chatting 
with you as he went out—a ticket to Cali- 
fornia! Must have just made up his mind 
not to leave New York. Gracious! Now 
I can go where it’s warm, and forget my 
rheumatism. Do you think he meant it for 
me? Do you suppose I had better go?” 

“I would if | were you; the man who 
left it means to stay in New York,” said 
Marie. And she smiled dreamily as she 
reached for her powder-puff. 





POOR LITTLE FELLOW 

A high-school principal was discussing 
the problem of assigning the right studies 
to the right pupils and the proper way of 
grading the entire school course. “Some 
children,” he declared, “are brighter than 
others, while some are set to the task of 
studying lessons that are way beyond their 
comprehension. Typical of this class was 
little Bobbie. 

“In his Sunday-school class, Bobbie had 
been told all about creation. Then they 
told him how the Lord had taken one of 
Adam’s ribs and made Eve. The little chap 
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was greatly interested and when he got 
home explained it all to his mother. 

“That night he woke up with a pain in 
his side. His mother asked him what the 
trouble was and between sobs little Bob- 
bie replied: ‘Oh, dear, I guess ’m going to 
have a wife, ” 





A TWENTIETH CENTURY SONG 


We tread a better world today 
Than that the fathers knew; 

A broader sky line rounds away 
To realms of deeper blue. 

More ample is the human right, 
More true the human ken; 

The law of God has been a light 
To lead the lives of men. 


He led our generations on 
In midst of smoldering fire; 
To more than all the centuries gone 
The marching years aspire. 
Across the onward sweep of time 
We strain our vision dim, 
And all the ages roll and climb 
To lose themselves in Him. 


We gaze upon the aeons past— 
A blind and tumbling surge, 

And slowly, from the weltering vast 
Behold a law emerge. 

The water seemed to heave and sway 
In chaos undenied; 

Yet not a foam flake drove astray, 
For He was wind and tide. 


O Purpose of the stumbling years, 
O wistful Need and Hope, 
Whereby in all the stumbling years 
The atoms yearn and grope; 
Flow through the wandering will of man 
A tide of slow decree, 
And merge our strivings in the plan 
That draws the world to Thee. 
—Springfield Republican. 


LOST AT SEA 


He had torn himself from his beloved 
family to embark on his first trip across 
the ocean as a jeweler’s messenger. He 
had not been out long before matters loom 
ed seriously above his mental horizon 
Would he be able to cross the ocean time 
and again, seeing little of his wife and 
children, he wondered. This constant 
thought, with the unceasing tossing mo- 
tion of the vessel, made him sick of the 
whole business. So leaning on the rail he 
gazed dejectedly into the bottomless 
depths of the dark silent waters. This 
was the end, he thought—but he hardly 
knew which end. His mind was awhirl. 
“Oh,” he cried, and something gave way. 
He could stand it no longer. He threw 
up his job. 





THE SCHEME WORKED FINE 


A London merchant complained to a 
gang of street-repair men about having a 
great pile of paving blocks obstructing the 
street in front of his place of business and 
shutting out the light. When no atten- 
tion was paid to his expostulation he slip- 
ped out and pinned up on the pile a card 
bearing the words: “Please take one.” 

The scheme was even more successful 
than he had hoped.  Passers-by took the 
suggestion in good faith and each carried 
off one of the offending blocks. Within 


a short time half the pile had disappeared 
and the remainder would soon have gone 
had not a policeman noticed what was going 
on and removed the card. 











At a swell ball pretty Miss Snider 
Heard a circus man talking beside her; 
She fled in dismay 
When she overheard him say 
That he was a bareback rider. 
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Animal Tales 


Horse Rescued from Cistern. A horse 
belonging to a Michigan farmer walked 
onto the cover of a cistern, which broke 
through, precipitating him to the bot- 
tom, 11 feet below. Fortunately the 
water was low so he did not drown. 
He couldn’t climb out though and his 
owner couldn’t figure out ally way to 
lift him. Scores of the neighbors came 
in and all were generous with advice. 
There was no suggestion, however, that 
appeared practicable. Then the owner 
thought of a plan. Bale after bale of 
hay was thrown in, the animal climbing 
higher as the hay accumulated. At 
length he sprang out and ambled off, 
none the worse for the experience. The 
hay had to be taken out of course but 
it was much easier to lift it, a bale at 
a time, than to lift the horse. 











Dog’s Hair Has Luminous Glow. In 
Kansas they are telling a story about 
a dog that got mixed up with a tor- 
nado such as has made the state famous. 
The wind carried away the dog. After 
the storm had passed the owner of the 
animal started out to get things back 
into place on his farm as well as he 


could. He found the underground ice- 
house some distance away from the 
other farm buildings unroofed. Inside 


was the missing dog, unharmed, thanks 
to the protection of his makeshift cy- 
clone cellar. Ever since, however, the 
animal’s hair has had a strange phos- 
phorescent glow, making him readily 
visible, even on the darkest night. 





Pigs Got “Soused.” Federal prohibi- 
tion agents concealed in shrubbery 
about a Wyoming ranch suspected as 
headquarters of moonshiners and boot- 
leggers saw a herd of hogs that were 
unquestionably intoxicated as few hogs 
ever were before or since.’ First one 
would let out a hilarious squeal and 
the other would stagger up and join 
lustily in the chorus. After this per- 
formance they all took a zig-zag course, 
marked by many a tumble, toward 
creek into which they plunged, evident- 
ly hoping thus to sober themselves. At 
once the booze hunters raided the place. 
They found a large quantity of bonded 
whisky as well as gallons of “white 
mule” and mash. In the pig trough 
were the remains of some yeast and 
prune mash which evidently had caused 
the porcine jags. 


“Spot” Put One Over On Boss. An 
Illinois farmer has a pet horse, “Spot,” 
whom he has trained to open and shut 
doors. One day the master went into 
the feed room and Spot slipped up and 
fastened the door on the outside. The 
horse could have unlocked the door 
but he couldn’t or wouldn’t understand 
the man’s frantic order to do so. The 
farmer was kept a prisoner until the 
following afternoon when someone 
happened to think of looking for him 
in the feed room. 





A Porcine “Bird Dog.” A Mississippi 
hunter has a pig which he solemnly 
avers is far better than any bird-dog as 
an assistant in the pursuit of feathered 
game. The pig was adopted in his in- 
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fancy by a pointer dog with a litter of 
puppies. The pig thrived and got on 
famously with its foster mother and its 
foster brothers and sisters. Even after 
it grew up it preferred feline company 
to any other and continued to associ- 
ate with the dogs. When the young 
dogs were taken out for their first hunt 
the pig insisted on going along. At 
once it became an interested participant 
in the hunt and demonstrated its ex- 
traordinary prowess in locating and 
pointing birds. Ever since the master 
has taken the pig in preference to a 
dog when he goes hunting. 





Dog Brought Aid for Mistress. A 
Michigan woman who lives alone fell 
one day and fractured the bones of her 
hip. Her dog, apparently understand- 
ing that she was seriously hurt and 
helpless, ran off to the home of a 
neighbor. In his doggish way he made 
the neighbor understand that some- 
thing was wrong and would not be 
quieted until the man _ started home 
with him. 


oe 


Crows Attack Hunter. While hunt- 
ing ducks near Sioux City, lowa, M. L. 
Murray took a shot at a lone crow and 
wounded it. In response to its cry for 
help hundreds of other crows flocked 
to the scene and attacked Murray 
with their beaks and wings. The hunt- 
er cut loose with his shotgun, mowing 
the angry birds down by the scores 
but they would not be scared out. The 
fight lasted until darkness fell. Then 
the crows retreated to their roost and 
Murray, thankful for the respite, beat 
a retreat. He had fired 200 shells and 
killed or wounded about 500 crows. 








Free-Given Away-Free 


Six pieces of Polished Aluminum shewn below cone 
sisting of one each full size Ladle, 9 inch Pie Plate, 
Cake Turner, Fruit Funnel, 144 and 2 quart Pudding 
Pans, 





Above outfit is worth in any store $2.50, and we give 
it absolutely free with every set of Queen Aluminum 
listed below. 


Queen Aluminum set consists of one large 6 quart 
Convex Kettle and cover and one large Combination 


Cooker of heavy 99% Pure 

<< Seamiess—cannot chip—Alum- 
> inum guaranteed for 20 years, 

= ===> highly polished outside with 
our beautiful Sunray finish 
inside. The 
sanitary cook- 
ing ware. 
Cooker con- 
sists of an 8% 
' - inch baking 
Dish and a 3% quart handled 
Sauce Pan with cover. The 













two articles combined 
make a cereal or 
Oatmeal boiler. 


Queen set with the 
above six free articles 
is $9.50. We sell at 
the bargain price of 
$5.89. Yours for $1.00 
down, balance upon 
receipt. Send cou- 
pon today. 


Fine O1 Organdie Matertal | 
PolKa-dot Design 


WASH DRESS 


at Bargain Price 


798 


DELIVERED 


nee to 
get thienewBetty Gordon 
summer style creation. 
This truly gorgeous fine 
Organdie Polka-Dot De- 
eign Wash Dress will 
ight the heart of 
every womanandgirl. 
A dress for which 
you wouldordinarily 
What from $8 to $10. 
a - marvelous 
Den "t mie 
his o un 
just epee mquiate 
el you've 
= 7 heart on. 


Send No 
Money 


Justsendyour 
address, 

size and color 
you choose on @ 


yeu poe Tm 
ey back if not eatisfied. 


Big Summer Bargain 


This beautiful F my ~ let theb bi 


mer. polke- 

dot design. Launders beautifully. t 

Blouse has plain organdie revers 

with self color material edging. 

Vestee plain organdie with polka- 

dot organdie neading- Regu! ation 

waist line. Girdle of self material 

terminates in bow or sash at 

Short stylish sleeves have plain 
andie turn-back cuffe with 


plain co! 


Order 
Pye by No. 12A19 
is a du ‘QU 1 cK? shown in the exclusive style centers. 
ACT Q § Rosh ‘in your order. Send ne 
Es st name, address, size ana color se- 
ACT a ul << ~ locky few w who will wear this wonderful 
Brown, Hel We pay all delivery cha: Comes in Harding Bive, 
Hellotrope and Polke-Dots. Misses’ 
2 % to 20 years. A jy 4 Ses: t x 4 Suet measure. 
to give size a 


GORDON’S C CLOAKI HOUSE 


** America’s Leading Math Order Women's Specialty House’ 
366 W. Monroe | St. Dept. 3104 Chicazo. ii. 










No Experience. 
Professional Machine 
and Complete Outfit on 
Easy Payments. 

Catalog Free. 

Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 

537 S. Dearborn St., 

Dept. 703, CHICAGO, ILL. 





New Remedy for Piles 
PILE-EZE is so Sent Free 


quick in its’ re- 

lief, so different, 

that the manufacturers offer to send a $2 tube for 

your own private use, and not a cent to pay unless 
ou are glad to pay when convinced that this blessed re- 

fet has cured your piles. Here’s something every pile 

sufferer has been looking for, and when like magic pain 

is gone and healing sets in you willbe mighty glad you 

accepted this free offer. Simply send name and you be 

the judge. Pile-Eze Co., Dept. 14B, Kansas City,Mo. 





Biggest Value—Lowest Price 


People’s Home Journal and Pathfinder, «ach one year 
Onty $1.75. The People’s Home Journal is the one magazine 
for every membér of the family Its wonderful fiction and inter 
esting departments have m t famous for its inspiring. cheerful 
wholesomeness. If you want entertainment, we recommend Pe 


ple’s Home Journal. Sen bargain 


1 $1.7 pri 
THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co. Washington, D. Do. c. 





THE QUEEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
630 Cornelia Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Ship Queen Aluminum set and 
six free kitchen articles as advertised. Upon receipt 
I will deposit with postman the balance of $4.89. If 
not satisfied will return set within five days and you 
ere to refund $5.89, 


Name 
P. ©. 


R. F. D. 
State — 
THE PATHFINDER 
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‘> Agents Make Big Money 


Selling our new Sallie May Dressup 
Aprons. All or spare time WRITE AND ney 
HOW TO OBTAIN SAMPLES WITHOUT COST. 


‘ Moss Apron Co., (8 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
BOOK OF NATURE ?).2. 0%: 


those married or contem plea ig ma ol 25¢ 
UNITED SALES CO.. SPRINGFIELD ILL 
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Hays Arms Mail Employees. Mail 
robberies reached the point where dras- 
tic measures had to be taken. During 
1920 there were 33 major robberies, in- 
volving a loss of over $6,006,000, of 
which only half was recovered. Short- 
ly after assuming office Postmaster- 
General Hays decided that the postal 
employees who handled mails contain- 
ing money should be armed. “We sim- 
ply have to go back to the old Wells Far- 
go days and shoot to kill, and we are 
going to do it,” he said. So 50,000 pis- 
tols and thousands of repeating shot- 
guns have been turned over to the post- 
office department by the war depart- 
ment, for use throughout the United 
States, Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Uncle Sam Loses Stamp Taxes. It 
is said that the government is losing 
$20,000,000 a vear on account of negli- 
gent drug clerks who fail to affix rev- 
enue stamps on cosmetics, medicines 
and other articles requiring it. Also 
the habit is growing and only half the 
expected revenue is coming in. ‘The 
law provides for a tax of one cent on 
specified articles selling at 25 cents or 
less and a four per cent tax on anything 
above that. Scouts are out to see that 
the tax stamps are affixed. 


Postmasters Kept in Civil Service. An 
executive order issued by President 
Harding requires appointees to post- 
masterships of all classes to pass a com- 
petitive examination as provided by the 
civil service law controlling other gov- 
ernment service. This modifies ex-Pres- 
ident Wilson’s order. No provision is 
made for rewarding political servants; 
the president is working in harmony 
with Postmaster-General Hays for the 
promotion of efliciency in the postal 
service. ‘ 

Army Reduces Wool Supply. When 
the market value of wool recently took 
a rise of 10 per cent Secretary Weeks 
authorized the sale in Boston of up to 
6,000,000 pounds from the supply of 80,- 
000,000 pounds the war department had 
on hand, The sale, which was at pub- 
lic auction, may be the forerunner of 
others. The government hesitates to 
dump large quantities of wool on the 
market at once for fear of further de- 
pressing prices. 


Advises Registration of Aliens. Sec- 
retary of Labor Davis believes that all 
aliens in the United States should be 
registered as a measure of safety. “The 
communists among them,” he says, “do 
not come here to learn the principles 
of our government but to overthrow 
this government. We must adopt a 
system of education to offset this com- 
munistic propaganda. There is no room 
in America for any man that preaches 
the overthrow of this government.” 


Wants Cantonments for Convicts. 
Congress will shortly be approached 
by the attorney-general on the subject 
of providing cantonments as training 
institutions for young men now serving 
terms in federal prisons for first of- 
fenses. Rather than confine the youths 
with hardened criminals, they should 
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be given a chance to learn a trade and 
mimaake good when released from con- 
finement. His plan for establishing a 
bonus system in the Atlanta peniten- 
tiary cotton mill and taking contracts 
for producing cloth, says Mr. Daugher- 
ty, is being opposed by labor organiza- 
tions, but he is willing to shoulder all 
responsibility for its application. 





To Prosecute “War Grafters.” With 
the president’s approval, a new bureau 
will be created by Attorney-General 
Daugherty for the purpose of uncover- 
ing evidences of war profiteering on the 
government and prosecuting the graft- 
ers to the limit. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars were paid out by the treasury 
in “unjustifiable profits,’ says Daugh- 
erty, and it is his intention to force 
the return of such money to the govern- 
ment. Jail sentences will face these 
criminals whom the secretary puts in 
the same class with draft dodgers. 





America’s Newest Airship. The Unit- 
ed States is now in possession of. its 
newest airship the ZR-2, made in Eng- 
land. So far it is the largest rigid air- 
ship ever built. It is 695 feet long and 
has a diameter of 86 feet. Under nor- 
mal conditions it has a total “lift” of 
85 tons and has a speed of 60 to 70 miles 
an hour. The airship is completely 
armored and carries 14 machine guns, 
a one-pound automatic gun and 12 
bombs. Provision is made for a crew 
of 30, but if desired to be used as a 
transport the airship could be altered 
to carry 50 passengers and 13 tons of 
freight. 





Millions in Unclaimed Money. Rec- 
ords of the treasury department show 
that there is over $100,000,000 in the 
government vaults which does not be- 
long to Uncle Sam. This money is the 
accumulation of interest due and un- 
paid on the various Liberty loan bonds 
and belongs to the tens of thousands 
of bondholders who have neglected to 
clip the coupons or exchange their 
temporary bonds for permanent ones. 
As a result the government is saving 
the interest on the coupons, which 
amounts to several millions a year. 





Uncle Sam’s “Small Change.” If a 
person were to be suddenly made a 
present of all the pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and half-dollars in use 
in this country, he would get about 
$261,320,000, according to the treasury 
department. It amounts to about $3.25 
for each resident of the United States. 
There is nearly $1,036,000,000 in gold 
coin in circulation and over 77,585,000 
silver dollars, 





McCarl as Comptroller-General. J. 
Raymond McCarl of Nebraska has been 
appointed by President Harding as 
comptroller-general of the treasury un- 
der the provisions of the new budget 
law. Lurtin R. Ginn of Indiana will be 
the assistant comptroller-general. Both 
offices are good for 15 years and pay 
$10,000 and $7500 a year respectively. 
The duties of the comptroller are main- 
ly those of an auditor and the budget 
bill provides for a uniform system of 
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bookkeeping and auditing under him. 
Mr. McCarl has been secretary of the 
Republican congressional committee for 
the past three years. Mr. Ginn has 
been in government service since 1884 
when he entered as a clerk. At the 
outbreak of war he was made assis- 
tant comptroller-general of the treas- 
ury to serve overseas with the expe- 
ditionary forces. 


Payments to War Victims. In a state- 
ment issued by Director C. R. Forbes 
of the bureau of war risk insurance, the 
government to June 30 has paid more 
than $226,480,000 in death and compen- 
sation claims of disabled soldiers. About 
$34,120,000 has been paid out. on ac- 
count of deaths and over $192,360,000 
for disabilities. 





Blocks Sovietism in Navy. Declaring 
that the maintenance of discipline was 
vested solely in the commanding ofli- 
cers of ships, Secretary of the Navy 
Denby relieved Capt. C. D. Stearns of 
the U.S. S. Michigan from command for 
having permitted his crew to discuss 
disciplinary measures with him. It is 
said ex-Secretary Daniels approved this 
system and that Capt. Stearns was obey- 
ing instructions. Secretary Denby, how- 
ever, claims such a method might in- 
jure discipline even to the point of set- 
ting up “soviet rule” in the navy. 


Nation’s Daily Expense. The cost of 
running the government during the fis- 
cal vear ending June 30 was $5,115,930,- 
000—an average of about $16,000,000 a 
day. The government’s income for the 
past vear was about $6,694,500,000 and 
its expenditures $6,403,300,000. The 
national debt at the end of the ‘year 
amounted to nearly $24,000,000,000, al- 
most a half billion less than the pre- 
vious year. The highest point of the 
national debt was in August 1919 when 
it was over $26,500,000,000. Revenues 
from all sources dropped off about $1,- 
000,000,000, the income and excess prof- 
its taxes showing the greatest decreases. 


Conestoga Officially Lost. Search for 
the missing naval tug Conestoga, which 
has not been heard from since she left 
San Francisco last March, has been 
given up.by the navy department and 
the ship stricken from the list. The 
names of the Conestoga’s crew have 
been added to the list of the navy’s 
“dead—cause unknown.” 


Dismiss $1,000,000 Suit. A $1,000,- 
000 damage suit against the government 
by F. G. Farnham who alleged infringe- 
ment of patent in the issuance of stamps 
in book form has been dismissed by the 
U. S. court of claims. Farnham’s pat- 
ent was obtained in 1898 and the court 
held it invalid. 


Ship Brings 1000 Bodies. The U. S. 
transport Wheaton recently arrived in 
this country with the bodies of *4000 
soldiers. It is expected that the bodies 
of all American soldiers whose return 
is planned will be brought to this coun- 
try by the end of the year. 


Star Shells vs. Searchlights. Experi- 
ments being conducted by the navy de- 
partment to develop the use of “star 
shells” as a substitute for searchlights 
are said to be very successful. Beams 
from a searchlight betray the location 
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of the ship projecting them, while shells 
light up the sea over a wide area, and 
if a method can be found of firing them 
without the flash of the discharge the 
system will be perfected. Three-inch 
guns or smaller work almost perfectly 
but in large guns all the flash has not 
been eliminated. These shells are the 
same as were used during the World 
war for signaling and observation. 

Postal Savings Revision. Denouncing 
the present treatment of depositors in 
the postal savings bank as “almost a 
fraud,’ Postmaster-General Hays says 
the government profiteered last year 
$1,720,000 by not paying interest the 
first year. He submitted plans to con- 
gress for a complete reorganization, 
hoping thereby to place about $1,000,- 
000,000 in circulation which he claims 
is now “hoarded in ‘empty stockings.” 
The majority of the present depositors 
are of foreign extraction who put trust 
only in the U. S. government. 

New Soldier Insurance Rule. Direct- 
or Forbes of the bureau of war risk 
insurance issued a new ruling liberal- 
izing the terms under which war risk 
term insurance may be renewed. Re- 
gardless ‘of how long the applicant 
has been discharged, term insurance 
that has lapsed or been canceled can 
be reinstated at any time prior to Jan. 
1, 1922, thus extending the time limit 
for reinstatement which lapsed June 30. 


Soldiers Can Wear “Civies.” An or- 
der issued by Secretary Weeks grants 
oflicers and enlisted men permission to 
wear civilian clothes except when on 
duty or at a military post or reservation. 
Only soldiers within the continental 
possessions of the United States are 
allowed the privilege. 


Excursion Fares Reduced. To help 
the U. S. government make the national 
playgrounds accessible to as many per- 
sons as possible all railroads have made 
a one-third reduction in round-trip 
summer excursion fares to the various 
national parks. 





HAD NO PLACE TO SPEAK 


It is related that during the recent 
presidential campaign a lone Repub- 
lican in a Democratic town in South 
Dakota found it impossible to rent a 
hall in which to give a speech for Hard- 
ing. The Democrats gave one or two 
addresses a week but this lone Repub- 
lican had unsuccessfully attempted to 
rent the city hall and other smaller 
ones. No-one sympathized with him, 
but one of the leading Democrats 
thought he would “rub it in,” so he of- 
fered the Republican ‘the use of his 
vacant lot in the east end of the town, 
with a big manure pile in the middle 

The offer was accepted and when the 
day came for the speech the undaunted 
Republican mounted the manure pile 
in the midst of a large audience. He 
complimented them for their courtesy 
and said that he had been making Re- 
publican speeches for over 40 years 
over North and South Dakota and ad- 
joining states but that this was the first 
time he had had the pleasure of making 
a Republican speech from a Democratic 
platform. 
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Politicians are unmerciful. 


[f_ Views avout Women {ii 











Bennington Banner—The sweet young 
thing who is too tired to run an errand for 
mother can kill a Marathon champion on 
the dance floor. 


Toledo Blade—Detachable eyebrows for 
women are now sold. Hope they take bet- 
ter care of them than hairpins. 





Washington Post—One advantage of the 
present dress styles is that no woman can 
laugh up her sleeve at you. 





Columbia Record—The police couldn't 
take up the modern girls for being without 
visible means of support. 


New York Telegraph—If you kiss a girl 
with painted lips you are likely to get a 
helping of brucine sulphate, or dimethoy- 
strichnine, says an official chemist. So 
there’s that! 


Cincinnati Enquirer—Doe Woods Hutch- 
inson has come out in defense of the short 
skirt. That’s awfully nice of Doc, but re- 
ally the women do not care whether any- 
body defends it or condemns it if they de- 
sire to wear it. They'll do it anyway. 





Detroit News what many of 
our women meant by equal rights was the 
privilege of wearing socks. 

Marion Star—Still, it’s just possible that 
the same people who are criticising the 
girls for wearing short skirts would criticise 


them fully as much for wearing them long. 
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25Cal. regula’ 
tion blue steel 
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REVOLVER 
Regular Pric? 225° 


OUR PRICE 
_While they last 


Keep one ef these safety revolvers in your home 
and be fully protected against burglars, thieves 
and hold up men. It’s a terrible fright to wake 
up in the night—hear noises down stairs or in 
the next room—and realize your neglect has left 
you wholly UNPROTECTED. 

Buy one of these revolvers and 
protected. Handsome blue steel 
HAS DOUBLE SAFETY and is 
proof” gainst aecidents 
aim Rifled barrel, 
Holds 6 cartridges 
hot bulge out 
Cartridges. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order to-day. We have no Just 
send your name and address and re- 
volver you want. 
No. 176 ts 3 
Regular price $22.50 
Our price 
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be always fully 
gunmetal finish. 
practically ‘‘fool- 
Perfect grip, accurate 
checkered grips, safety lever. 
Small, compact, lies flat and will 
pocket. Shoots the famous Colt Auto 


catalogue. 
say which 


calibre, 6 shot. $g. 15 


No 576 is 


larger size, 32 cali- 
bre military 


model, 10 shot, ae 00 
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Don’t Order 
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Revolver 
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our price, 


wait. this bargain to-day. Write 
your name, address and the Number of the- 
you want to order Send no cash. We 
return mail. Pay Postman, on arrival, 
plus postage. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 


114 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Crooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Cure Yourself or Your Child at Home, 

Without Pain or inconvenience, of ary 

Spinal Deformity with the Wonderful 

PHILO BURT METHOD, 

No matter how old you are, or 

bow long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal de- 








7 \ formity you have, there is 
fs ? \ benefit and a possible cure 
SS : for you. The Philo Burt 
a8 “3 Appliance is as firm as 

3 


j#4 steel and yet flexible and 
j very comfortable to wear. 
It gives an even, perfect 
support to the weakened 














Ne : or deformed spine. It is 
8D) as easy to take off or put 
oe iis on as @ coat, causes no In- 
i} eee! H convenience, and does not 
Ly chafe or irritate. No one 

arr eg can notice you wearing it. 
ht ee Oure Yourself 
The Appliance is At Home 


made to fit each fn- 
dividual case. It weigas ounces 
where other{supports welgh 
pounds. The price is within 
the reach of all. Hundreds of 
doctors recommend it. 


We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and LET 
YOU USE IT 30 DAYS. 

If you or your child are suf- 
fering from spinal trouble 
of sny nature, write me at ; 
once for our new book with ; 
full information and refer- 
ences. Describe case fully 
so we can advice you intelligent- : 
ly. The Philo Burt Method con- : 
sisting of a scientific appliance ; 
and a course of especial exer- ; 
cises, has produced wonder bene- 
fit or cure in over 30,000 casas. 
Philo Burt Company, 179.7, Odd 
Fellows Temple, Jamestowa;N. Ye 


















Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
| Sub-Acute Rheumatism I suffered as only 
7¢ who are tius afflicted know for over three 

years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 

ief as I obtained was only temporary Finally, I 

ind a treatment that cured me completely and 
a pitiful condition has never returned. I 
given it to a number who were terribly 

licted, even bedridden, some of them seveniy 
eighty years old, and the results were the same 

ii my own Case, 


In the year of 


on 


ufferer from any form of mus 
and sub-acute ‘(swelling at the joints) 
to try the great value of my 
Treatment” for its remarkable 
Don’t send a cent; simply mail your 
nd address, and I will send it free to try. 
you have used jt, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it, One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send if. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free Don’t delay 
Write to-day. 
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U. s. Officers’ Silk Poplin 


Olive Drab Shirts 
2 for $3.75 


Regular U. S. Officers’ Silk Poplin 
Olive Drab Shirts, 2 for $3.75. Ov! 
two to a customer. These cannot be 
duplicated at $3.00 a piece and are 
warraited to be fast color, two large 
pockets with buttons and flaps. 


PAY THE POSTMAN 


Send no Money. Just your nawe 
address and size. Your shirts will be 
sent by eturn mail. Pay post n $3.7 
and postage on arrival. eeun back 
if not satisfied. Sizes 14 to 18. 


U-S. Blanket Co., Dept. 247, 461 8th Ave., New York 

















NEW SELLING PLAN! 


jen wante onsumer demi 
Coffe e 


Suga Flot "Camel “4 "Goods. Dried Pratt 


and ot se staple Groceries and Paints, Roofing Tnewianee- 
ware and Automobile Oils. Entirely new plan. Not one 
penny of investment in samples or goods required. No 


experience necessary. Our men are making big profits and 
have a permanent repeat order business. Address 


HITCHCOCK-HILL CO., Dept. 243, Chicago, mm. Reference any Bank or Express Co. 
EAR SHELLS 

ma DEAFNESS 

A rew efficient aid for deafness. No trouble to use: can 

no cords; no head- 


be used continuously; no batteries; 
bands; no e=pense; is inconspicuous. 





- DR. C. E. STOKOE, 345 Central Bidg., LOS ANGELES CALIF. 
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ed her, but, when she looked into her face, 
she spoke gently. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Mademoiselle,” stammered the girl, “they 
are planning to kill him.” 

“Whom?” 

“Monsieur Askew, who saved me from 
Pierre that day. Mademoiselle, I have only 
now learned what they say—of him and 
me. It is not true. And they are going to 
murder him. I came to you to save him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He is going on board tonight. Per- 
haps he is there now. Pierre and Leblanc 
are waiting for him there—” ; 

“Wait here!” cried Madeleine. 

She ran back into the chateau, put on her 


_coat and hat, and took a revolver which had 


lain for many years unused in a drawer of 
a cabinet. She hurried to the stable, har- 
nessed the horse and brought the sleigh 
to the door. She motioned to Marie to en- 
ter, leaped in, and took the reins, and the 
two girls started along the road through 
the forest. 

It was a difficult journey through the 
deep snow. Often the horse floundered 
knee-deep in the drifts, and the way seemed 
endless; but near the village the snow was 
trampled hard, and the sleigh went like 
the wind. Neither of the girls spoke, but 
before the eyes of each was the same dread- 
ful picture. 

At last they emerged from the forest and 
crossed the bridge. The hum of the mill 
had ceased, and had been succeeded by an- 
other sound, well known to dwellers along 
the St. Lawrence shores when winter ar- 
rives; the stirring of the ice floes as the 
impending storm drives them together to 
their long winter anchorage. 

It came out of the east, at first a whis- 
per, as of wind in the pines, then a hiss- 
ing, grinding sound that spread from cape 
to cape along the river bank and filled the 
intervening bays with its reverberations. 
It was the herald of winter, the clasping 
of the ice king’s manacles upon his cap- 
tive. And now, as the wind rose, the gulf 
water heaved up its icy burden, and the 
colliding floes chased one another through 
the open channel, gradually coming to 
rest along .the edge of the ice drift. 

The sleigh went madly along the wharf, 
which groaned and creaked as the ice bat- 
tered it on either side. Madeleine sprang 
from the sleigh and ran on board the 
schooner, which was already moving. 

As Marie descended to follow her she 
saw that it was too late. There was an 
increasing space between the wharf and 
the deck. She hesitated, and then it was 
impossible to follow. For a moment she 
thought she saw Madeleine threading the 
narrow passage between the piles of lum- 
ber; then the darkness closed about her. 

The pulleys creaked. The mainsail and 
foresail swung upward and bellied in the 
wind. The two gafftopsails gleamed like 
white birds against the night. 

Then only the sails remained. They turn- 
ed and shifted, disappearing and appear- 
ing again elusively, until they blended with 
the fog and the darkness and vanished 
finally. 

The horse, left uncontrolled, swung round 
and galloped homeward, trailing the emp- 
ty sleigh behind him. Marie stood shud- 
dering at the end of the wharf. For a 
while she stared out in terror toward the 
invisible schooner, lost in the distance. 
She could see nothing, but she could still 
hear the roar of the wind in the rigging 
and the flapping of the great sails. 

Presently, with a low cry, she turned and 
began running homeward. She staggered 
into the cottage and sank down before the 
stove, crouching there. 

* - * 


When Hilary reached the wharf it was 
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already dark. He had been recognized by 
no-one on the way. He went straight aboard 
the schooner, and found Dupont on deck, 

“When do you start?” he asked. 

“Immediately, monsieur,” replied the 
captain quietly. 

The schooner contained a tiny cabin in 
the forecastle. Between this and the poop, 
in the open bottom, was piled the lumber, 
secured with chains, and stacked high above 
the sides, 

“I’m going below,” said ‘Hilary, turning 
away. He did not want to look upon St. 
Boniface again. 

He put his foot upon the top rung of 
the ladder that led down to the forecastle. 
As he did so he felt a stunning blow upon 
the back of the head. He staggered, slipped, 
and fell down the ladder into the little 
open space before the cabin. 

Half dazed, he was barely conscious of 
seeing the grinning faces of Pierre and 
Leblanc stare into his. His overcoat was 
torn from his back, his pockets emptied. 
He waited for the knife thrust, but only 
kicks followed. He was lifted and thrown 
into the cabin. 

The outlaws had run back to assist Du- 
pont in getting up the sails. It was not 
Brousseau’s plan to despatch him within 
hearing of the shore. He heard the sails 
being hoisted, and felt the schooner moving 
from the wharf. Then he heard a low 
cry and saw Madeleine upon her knees 
before him. 

She bent her face to his, whispering that 
she loved him, pleading for forgiveness, 
and beseeching him to rise. And Hilary 
opened his eyes to discover that the vision 
was reality. 

He staggered to his feet and stood sway- 
ing in the middle of the cabin, while she 
kept her arms about him. He began to re- 
member. He knew where he was now. 
Madeleine thrust the revolver into his 
hand. 

“They have planned to murder you!” 
she eried. “I learned of it and brought 
this. You must not die, Hilary, now that 
we love each other.” 

He broke the revolver. It was empty, 
and the bore so eaten away with rust that 
to have fired it would have been more dan- 
gerous to the shooter than to his object 
of aim. He saw the horror on the girl’s 
face as she made the discovery. 

“I did not thing about the cartridges,” 
she cried. “I heard you were in danger 
and I seized it and came to you. What 
shall we do? I am going to die with you.” 

“We are not going to die,” he answered. 
But he felt a trickle of blood in his eyes. 
He pulled himself together to face the 
situation, thinking with all the concentra- 
tion. of which his mind was capable. 

He heard the sails being run up, and the 
creak of the cordage in the wind. Then 
the schooner, grinding her course through 
the drift ice, began to roll and pitch as 
the force of the gulf current struck her. 
And through the portholes Hilary saw the 
lights of St. Boniface reel into the en- 
wrapping fog and vanish. 

With Madeleine’s arms about him he 
thought with desperate concentration. 
Doubtless the ruffians had gone to assist 
Dupont in taking the schooner out into 
midstream, confident that their victim was 
at their mercy. Once the vessel had passed 
the dangerous ice and deadly sunken rocks 
Dupont alone could keep her on her course. 
And Dupont had planned his death. He re- 
membered the hate on the old man’s face; 
but he could not imagine the cause of it, 
for he did not connect it with the story 
about Marie. 

They would return, they would discover 
that the revolver was useless; his life was 
worth about 10 minutes purchase, and of 
Madeleine’s fate he dared not think. He 
must fight for her and live for her. He 
got his shaking limbs under control. 

“I’m all right,” he whispered. “I’ve got 
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my plan now. Keep behind me and be ready 
to help. The door’s locked, I suppose?” 

A quick attempt to open it showed him 
that it was. But he had a chance, if he 
could break down the door, for the sound 
might pass unheard in the gale, with the 
crashing of the ice against the sides of the 
schooner, enabling him to pass into the 
hold unseen in the darkness. 

He hurled himself against the cabin 
door, fists, shoulders, body, with every 
muscle set tense. It broke upon its hinges, 
and Hilary fell, sprawling into the passage 
between the piles of stacked lumber, whic! 
rose to a height of 20 feet on either side 
of him, running to within a few feet ot 
the cabin and the deck ladder, 

He crouched there for a few seconds 
hearing Madeleine behind him, and looked 
upward. The wind was roaring throug! 
the rigging with a noise far louder than 
that made by the falling door. No-one 
had heard the crash. Above him swung 
the great mainsail, obscuring the gibbous 
moon that scurried like a pale ghost among 
the drifting clouds, haloed in the fog. Hil 
ary could just discern the hazy figures ot 
three men, hard at work to gain the middle 
channel, and the lantern that hung from 
the mast above, faintly illuminating them. 

He had seen, but had not consciously ob- 
served, till the remembrance came to him 
then, that a pile of lumber, placed in th 
ship but not yet secured, lay about thx 
center of the open space in front of thx 
cabin. It could not shift with the rolling 
of the schooner, so as to destroy her equil 
ibrium, on account of the stacks on eithe: 
side. It consisted of the last load of logs, 
which had been dropped there from the 
end of the flume. Hilary raised two in his 
arms and carried them in front of the 
broken door. 

It was impossible to make his voice heard, 
for the ship was staggering through the 
clashing ice floes with a noise like that of 
artillery, but Madeleine saw his purpose, 
and in an instant was at work helping him 
They began swiftly building a barricade; 
and, as Madeleine deposited her logs by 
the side of Hilary’s, Hilary wedged the 
ends against the chained stacks on either 
side, so that the whole would form an 
immovable barrier. He toiled furiously, for 
their scanty time was precious beyond val- 
ue. Soon Madeleine was behind the barri- 
cade, adjusting the logs that Hilary brought, 
and it stood the height of his waist. 


Behind this, armed with a log, Hilary 
knew that he could ward off the attacks of 
the three indefinitely. Moreover, one must 
be on duty constantly, and sometimes two. 
This practically reversed their situation. 
All they could do would be to drive 
the vessel to sea and starve him and Made- 
leine. And this was hardly to be thought 
of, at least as a serious possibility. 

It was improbable that either Dupont, 
Pierre, or Leblanc carried a revolver; but, 
even if they did, the barricade was bullet- 
proof. Hilary forgot his aching head, the 
retching nausea. The barrier was shoul- 
der-high. He clambered behind it and took 
his station there just as the grinding of 
the floes ceased, and the schooner caught 
the clear water. 

A ray of moonlight, straggling through 
the fog, disclosed old Dupont at the wheel 
above the poop, and the great mainsail 
sweeping over it—and two forms that 
crept along the passage between the lum- 
ber piles. They started back in sudder 
consternation at the sight of the unexpect- 
ed barricade, and Hilary’s club, aimed at 


Pierre’s head, descended upon the outlaw’s 


arm, which dropped limp at his side. 


With a yell Pierre started back, but Le- 
blanc leaped forward, knife in hand. So 


sudden was the attack that it drove within 
an inch of Hilary’s throat. 
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Madeleine 
screamed, rushed forward, and pulled Hil- 
ary back. As Leblanc caught sight of her 
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be uttered an exclamation and followed 
Pierre back into the darkness of the lum- 
ber piles. 

Silence followed. That wait was tense 
and nerve-gripping. Hilary tried to get 
Madeleine to return into the cabin, but she 
kept her place at his side. Then, to Hil- 
ary’s utter surprise, he heard Brousseau’s 
voice, and discerned him moving cut of 
the darkness of the lumber. 

“Monsieur Askew, I want to speak to 
you!” he called. “I am coming to you. I 
can trust you.” 

Hilary returned no answer, but Brous- 
seau, apparently confident of Hilary’s hon- 
or, pushed forward and came up to the bar- 
ricade. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, you have done a fool- 
ish thing!” he said quietly to Madeleine. 
“No harm was meant to Monsieur Askew. 
I want those papers—that’s all. I heard 
he was coming aboard and adopted this 
ruse to get them. They are lies, written 
by a discharged employee, and I can’t af- 
ford to be lied about. I want to clear my 
honor in your eyes, mademoiselle.” 


gut as neither answered him he drop- 
ped his pose of blandness and addressed 
Hilary. 

“lve got more at stake than the seigniory 
and the asbestos mine,” he cried. “That’s 
only a drop in the bucket. I admit it’s 
been a fair fight between us and you’ve 
won. I didn’t want the seigniory. I want- 
ed the fight. Um willing to drop it now 
and give you best. But I want those papers. 


“They ain’t vours, Monsieur Askew.. Mor- 
ris forged them, but you kept them, and 
that’s why I trapped you here. It was me 
stopped Dupont from killing you, because 

his daughter.” 

Madeleine laughed contemptuously at the 
lie, and Brousseau snorted like a lashed 
“I want those papers,” he went on 
doggedly. “They ain’t in your clothes, and 
they ain’t in your bag. Give them to me 
and we'll cry quits, and [ll put. you and 
Mademoiselle ashore at Ste. Anne. I can 
trust you and you can trust me. Are you 
going to agree?” - 

“No!” shouted Hilary. 

He had had the sense that Brousseau 
meditated some treachery, but he was not 
prepared for what followed. Madeleine 
cried to him and pulled him back, just as 
Pierre and Leblane leaped down from the 
forecastle roof, to which they had climbed 
during Brousseau’s fictitious parleying. 
Each had his knife ready, and they were 
upon Hilary together. 

There was no room for maneuvering, 
and Hilary never knew afterward how he 
escaped. But he thrust his club into Le- 
blane’s face, and then, as the man stum- 
bled back, brought it down with full force 
upon Picrre’s skull. 

All the strength of his arms went into 
the blow. Pierre never spoke again. He 
went reeling across the deck like an in- 
animate thing, struck the bulwark, and, 
as the schooner lurched, toppled into the 
sea. He was probably dead before he dis- 
appeared beneath the waves. 

Leblane rushed frantically toward the 
barricade. Hilary was upon him when he 


horse. 





saw Brousseau whip out a revolver and 
take deliberate aim at him. He felt the 
bullet clip his cheek. Twice more Brous- 
seau fired. At the second shot Hilary stum- 
bled and fell flat in the cabin entrance. At 
the third Leblanc, shot through the brain, 
whirled round twice and collapsed in front 
of the barrier. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


WHY WE LIKE SUMMER 


There is one of many reasons 
Why summer is best of all; 
°*Tis the pride of all the seasons 
For it goeth before a fall. 
—Judge. 





“They savy Atlas held up the heavens.” 

“They’re used to it, then. It won’t be 
such a shock to them when our landlord 
gets there.’—Legion Weekly. 
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er, every gar- 
ageman, repairman, me- 
chanie and = student to 
send for their free copy 
of our big popular tmo- 
tor magazine AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 


Helpful, Instructive, 
Fascinating 





It is filled from cover to cover with helpful 
instructive feature articles on verhauling 
short-cut Methods on Repairing Automobiles 
fgnition Troubles and tlow to Remedy Them 
Carburetor Efficiency and Adjustment; Wiri 
Made Easy; Storage Battery Construetion, Care 
and Repair; Washing, Cleaning and Repaint- 
ing the Car; a Question and Answer. Depart- 
ment open to every reader, in which all your 
motor problems are solved—and many ther 
feature stories and helpful departments 


Over 125 Dias’ 
Liberally Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs, Drawings, Diagrams 


Send for your free copy today The news 
stand price of the AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
DIGEST is 20 cents but we will send vou a 
copy of this month’s big issue ABSOLUTELY 
FREE if you write at ounce. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
PF7 Butler Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We Pay $6 a Day 


taking orders for Insyde Tyres—inner 
armor for automobile tires. Positively 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Guar- 
anteed to give double tire mileage. 
Work Spare Time or Full «ime 
Every auto owner buys on account of 
low price. Enormous demand. Write 
uick for territory and special terms to 
ounty Representatives. 


AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B. 1473CINCINNATI, 0. 
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| AMERICAN. MONOGRAM CO.,Dept. 52. East Orange,N.J. 








MILLER TREADS 







semi CORD TIRE 


WRITTEN 5000 MILE GUARANTEE 


Most modern and fasting of reconstructed tires. These semi-cords are heavily 
reinforced with Genuine New Miller “‘geared to the road” treads as illustrated in 
ad and will give yy ul service, Donot confuse them with sewed or half soled 


tires, 


EIUDSON TIRE CORP 
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31x4 $10.50 32x $12.75 36x41 ety 50 
7.25 32x4 11.25 33x 13.25 33x5 15.00 
8.60 33x4 11.75 34x4 14.00 35x5 15.50 
9.50 34x4 12:00 35x4 14.15 37x5 15.75 
STANDARD-MAKE TUBE WITH TIRE 


FREE EA 
Send No Money Pay only after ‘examination at express office. Unwrap 


section for 
6%. Cost you nothing to send for tire. Write today. Return if not like new, 


238-A, Warrison & Peoria Sts., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Don’t send a penny —eiaply send your 
name and dress nspect Our 
Tires before you buy. If not satis- 
factory in every way return to us. 
That’s mighty fair dealing. 
Standard Make Tires 


Guaranteed 6000 Miles 


Not rebuiltsor double-treads, but practically 
new—only slightly used on, demonstration 
ears. You will be surprised at wonderful 
mileage you'll get from thesetires. Thou- 
nds of customers now_using Our Tires 
are Cheronshiy satisfied. Wonderful values 
at these rock-bottom prices. 
Prices Include Tires and Tubes 


. 35x 13. 
33x4 = 37x5 14.50 
mney! That's our offer 
Only condi — and addrese stating 
sizes, whether S, 8S. Cl., plain or non- 
skid is desired. ‘We'll'ship at once. 
Special Offer! 6% special 
discount if full amount is 
gent with order. Remember 
every tire guaranteed — 
fsfaction or money back 
Mail order now. 


NATIONAL nes COMPANY 
36th & Michigan Ae "c hicago. Il). 





STANDARD TIRES 


Less | ? Price 


Send No Money ji [S 
Don't miss this chance to cut your tire cost 

in two and get a retiner with each tire FREE. p 
We ship at once on approval standard Good 
year, Goodrich, Firestone, Mason and other 
adjuste d tires in excellent condition and Your 
Money Back if you don’t likethem. They can 
readily be guaranteed for 5,000 miles. So 
sure are we you will like these tires that we 
request no deposit in advance. These are 
not sewed together tires known as the double 
tread and reconstructed tires. 


SEE THESE LOW PRICES 
Sizes Tires Tubes | Sizes Tires Tubes 
28x3 $4.95 $1.25 | 34x4 $ 8.50 $2.50 
30x3 6.25 1.60} 832x444 9.50 27 
30x3%4 6.25 1.60| 34x4¥g 9.25 23 
32x35 6.75 1.75 | 835x454 9.65 3.15 
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35x5 10.50 
|37x6 10.76 
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satisfied, return oan s at our expense. * Spec wot 
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Send No Money 


6000 Miles 
Guaranteed 


Greatest tire offer we ever made. 
Brand new inner tube and re- 
liner free with every one of our 
special constructed double 
tread standard tires—practically 
puncture-proof and guaran- 
teed for 6,000 Miles Service. 
This is your opportunity to 
save big money on good tires 
Size Price Size Price 
$6.95 32x4 $10.35 
4% 33x4 10.85 








and number of tires wanted. 


7 34x4 11.15 
4 32n4'4 11.25 
3x4}6 11.85 
34x4'4 12.65 
35x4' 12.90 
. 36x4)5 13.35 
SS 35x5 13.85 
; 37x5 14.45 
Juste send your name, address, 
Write Today 


Pay only on arrival. If dissatisfied after examination return at 
our expense and your money imm ediately returned, State 
whether Non-Skid, Plain, Clincher, or S. 8S. Send today. 
Extra—10 per cent disc ount for full « ash with order. 

N ERA TIRE COMPANY 
300 N. Avers Ave., Dept.3887 - Chicago, \tinois 
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FRE TiRES FOR YOUR CAR 
to one user ineach locality. 
Be first_to write quick for s ecial 
Agents Offer and Low Wholesale Prices, 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
905 North Oak St.. Kansas City, Mo, 
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Some Names Preserved in Our Language 


ANY  human-built memorials 
M have long ago crumbled to dust 

but mountain, river, tree, flow- 
er, State, town, mineral etc., perennial- 
ly perpetuate men’s names, though often 
the bearer and his achievements are 
but dimly recalled by the rank and file. 
Among such memorials of worthy men 
are Pike’s peak, the river Livingston, 
Douglas pine, dahlia blossoms, Penn- 
sylvania and carnotite. Some names 
have passed into every-day speech, 
some even having become adjectives. 
Every great discovery, every interna- 
tional crisis, especially war, erects new 
mental monuments. 

Particularly striking is the large 
group of memorial names used in con- 
nection with electrical and radioactive 
phenomena. The measurement for pres- 
sure of electromotive force is the volt, 
named for Alessandro Volta, Italian 
physicist who originated the electro- 
phore, electroscope and the Voltaic pile. 
The ampere unit, indicating the rate 
of flow of electric current, is so named 
from Andre Ampere, French lecertician 
and “father of electro-dynamics.” The 
name ohm, applied to the unit of elec- 
trical resistance, honors G. S. Ohm, a 
German physicist who deduced the 
“Ohm” law that the electromotive force 
divided by the resistance is equal to 
the strength of the current. 

The watt, unit of electrical power, 
was so named in honor of James Watt, 
English inventor of the steam engine. 
Instead of the watt, the product of one 
volt by one ampere, electricians gen- 
erally use kilowatt—1000 watts—be- 
cause it is more convenient for measur- 
ing electric current on a commercial 
scale. Nevertheless, Watt’s name is 
preserved in the unit. Coulomb, ap- 
plied to the unit of electricity requir- 
ed to produce a definite chemical ef- 
fect, is a memorial to Charles A. de 
Coulomb, a French scientist. From the 
name of James Joule, an Englishman, 
we get joule, the unit indicative of the 
energy expended in one second by a 
current of one ampere passing through 
a one ohm resistance. 

The mache, the unit representing the 
quantity of radium emanation was nam- 
ed for Heinrich Mache, a German phy- 
sicist who‘is still living. The name of 
the curie unit representing the quanti- 
ty or mass of radium emanation in equi- 
librium commemorates M. and Mme. 
Curie, French scientists who discover- 
ed the element radium. Among the 
other examples that could be cited are 
Faraday whose name has been given 
to the faraday unit from which comes 
the term faradization; Mesmer from 
whose name the terms mesmeric, mes- 
merize and mesmerism were derived 
and Galvani whose name gave rise to 
the familiar terms, galvanic and gal- 
vanize. 

There are dozens of names which are 
used as adjectives, such as hertzian 
waves, roentgen or x-rays, coolidge 
tube, mackintosh coats, macadamized 
roads, etc. Early in the 19th century 
2 man named Macassar invented a hair 
oil which came into such general use 
that “anti-macassars” had to be provid- 
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ed to protect chairs from oil-saturated 
heads. London policemen are popular- 
ly called “bobbies” or “peelers” because 
Sir Robert Peel originally established 
the force there. 

Examples of the perpetuation of men’s 
names as uncomplimentary adjectives 
are the “Judas kiss” and a “Machiavel- 
lian policy”—political duplicity, craft- 
iness—from Nicolo Machiavelli, a cun- 
ning, unprincipled Florentine politi- 
cian. Daguerre, a Frenchman who in- 
vented a process for photographing on 
metal had such a reputation for inde- 
cision and unreliability that persons 
possessing the same faults came to be 
spoken of as mere daguerreotypes or 
shadows of men. 

Clearly then, some names will be used 
forever as terms of honor or dishonor 
even though the owner as an individual 
is forgotten. Few people nowadays in 
reading advertisements of  listerized 
gum, listerine and pasteurized milk ever 
think of Lister and Pasteur from whose 
names these terms came. In the same 
class is mercerized cloth, named for 
John Mercer, an English calico-print- 
er, who invented a process of treating 
cotton yarn or fabrics with caustic so- 
da to give them a luster or gloss some- 
what like silk. 





CAVE-DWELLERS LAUGH AT RENTS 

Cave-dwellings are coming into pop- 
ularity again by necessity. Though the 
housing situation in this country has 


not reached such a critical stage, 
scarcity of accommodations along 


Lakes Maggiore and Como, in Italy, has 
driven peasants to dig houses in the 
hillsides where they live in primitive 
simplicity. The inhabitants of most 
countries of the world have at some 
stage of their development lived in 
cave-dwellings. For some time after 
the World war many families in devas- 
tated regions of France and Belgium 
lived in cave-houses. In a few places 
today mankind still lives in this simple 
and inexpensive fashion. 

On Easter Island in the Pacific, where 
caves and grottoes have been formed 
by waves, the natives face no housing 
yroblem, according to the National Geo- 
graphic Society. In one of the wildest 
portions of northern Africa, near Guer- 
messa, on top of a mountain whose 
sides rise precipitously for hundreds 
of feet, a fierce and warlike race live 
three months out of a year in stone 
caves carved in the mountain sides. At 
Matamata and Medinine in Tunisia are 
remarkable underground pit dwellings. 
As many as 1200 people live in huge 
pits which are not observed until the 
traveler reaches the rim. 

There have been cave-dwellers in 
Asia Minor since the time of the an- 
cients. Their houses are underground 
with entrances like wells. In the re- 
gion around Mount Argaeus in Cappa- 
docia, southern Turkey, there are dwel- 
lings resembling the cliff houses found 
in Arizona and New Mexico. They 
were used as habitations as far back as 
2000 B. C. The greatest and most im- 
posing cliff cities are on the old cara- 
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van route from Damascus to Mecca but 
these places are not occupied today. 

Near Tours, France, and also near 
Naples, Italy, there are a few inhabited 
caves, but for the most part the olde: 
cave-rooms, used by the old Romans, 
now serve for storage purposes. In 
Spain there are many artificial caves, 
formerly inhabited, now used only by 
gypsies. Natives in the interior moun- 
tainous region of the Canary islands 
live in cave-houses whose doorways 
stare out like huge eyes on the face of 
cliffs. On King island, in the Aleutians, 
a colony of hardy Eskimo fishermen 
live in a settlement of about 40 dwel- 
lings cut in the cliffs. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS FREE OF PLAGUE 


Typhoid fever is a scourge that at 
one time threatened to wipe out all 
human habitation in the Virgin Islands. 
In 1853 the population was about double 
what it was when this country took con- 
trol in 1917. However, not a single case 
of fever has occurred since among the 
present population of 26,000, of which 
number 93 per cent are negroes. In 
its administration of the islands the 
navy department cleaned up every cis- 
tern and inoculated every person on the 
island with anti-typhoid serum. The 
American administration has also bet- 
tered school facilities. The method 
used in fighting the dread disease in our 
new possessions is a strong argument 
against anti-vaccination propaganda. 

Uncle Sam paid $25,000,000 to Den- 
mark for the islands. This is a higher 
price per acre than for any other of 
our possessions. The Virgin Islands 
are not far from this country, as shown 
by the fact that our marines attempted 
an airplane flight there recently. St. 
Thomas, the westernmost of the three 
larger islands, is only 40 miles from 
Porto Rico. From the 1500-foot peak 
on the hilly St. Thomas coast can be 
seen the outline of Porto Rico. St. John, 
the smallest island of the group, lies 
two miles east of St. Thomas. A mile 
to the north lies Thatch island and, less 
than three miles further, Tortola is- 
land, both British possessions. St. 
Croix, the largest of our group, is 40 
miles to the south. This island is three 
times the size of Manhattan island and 
contains about 84 square miles. The 
entire group has little more than twice 
the area of the District of Columbia. 

The chief value of the islands to the 
United States is the St. Thomas har- 
bor, on which is situated the principal 
town, and Coral bay, in the island of St. 
John. The former is the best developed 
harbor in the West Indies. It has nat- 
ural protection except from hurricanes. 
Coral bay, as yet undeveloped, is more 
commodious and even better protected. 
These harbors are valuable to the Unit- 
ed States in themselves but would be 
even more important if they had fallen 
into the hands of possible enemies. 
Some of the inhabitants of the islands 
are indulging in bitter criticism of Un- 
cle Sam for the vigorous way he is 
handling affairs. Uncle does his best. 








Cop—Hey there! you can’t stop here, you 
know. 

Motorist—Can’t, eh? You don’t know 
this car.—Science and Invention. 
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ROBABLY more wild-cat business 
schemes have been launched and 
more “phony” stock companies 
have been organized in the past year 
or so than ever before in history. Peo- 
ple have been flush with money and 
due to post-war financial and economic 
conditions have been in exactly the 
right psychological mood to bite on al- 
most any kind of get-rich-quick bait. 
The average man is a practical, hard- 
headed chap, given to holding on to his 
money until he sees that he is going to 
get its equivalent in value; he is wide 
awake and when normally “at himself” 
is fairly competent to protect his own 
interests. But since the war there seems 
to have been “something in the air” to 
make people forget that they ever re- 
ceived any lessons in the schools of ex- 
perience and to induce a desire for 
making a big fortune quick and easy. 
As a result the savings of lifetimes 
have been put in stocks that are worth 
little more than the paper on which 
they are printed. In many instances 
Liberty and Victory bonds and other 
gilt-edge securities have been convert- 
ed at a sacrifice into questionable or 
worthless stocks offered by  oily- 
tongued salesmen. Not since the days 


of John Law and the “Mississippi bub- 
ble” have pickings been so good for 


swindling promoters and their agents. 

A farmer out West appeared in court 
some weeks ago and requested that a 
guardian be appointed for him. He ex- 
plained that he had started to farm 
without capital more than 40 years be- 
fore, that by dint of hard’ work and 
careful management he had obtained 
for himself a farm of 160 acres, worth 
with personal and other property be- 
tween $40,000 and 850,000. But in the 
past few months stock salesmen had 
singled him out, he had listened to their 
alluring tales of big profits and easily- 
made fortune and had invested to the 
tune of about $175,000, giving his notes 
for the greater part. A man who 
would allow himself to be taken in that 
way, he thought, ought to have a guard- 
ian to look after his interests. 

A guardian was duly appointed by the 
court. The guardian got after the stock 





ASTHMA TROUBLES 
STOPPED LIKE MAGIC 


Druggist Makes Generous Offer to Send Amaz- 
ing Prescription to Every Sufferer. Costs 
Nothing If It Does Not Cure. 


Thirty years ago Mr. C. Leavengood a widely 
known Kansas druggist discovered a simple, 
easy to take prescription that cures Asthma 
like Magic—he gave it to people who had suf- 
fered for years and to their amazement they 
Say they were easily cured—these people told 
their friends and in this way thousands have 
found the sure way to cure Asthma. Mr. Lea- 
vengood feels so confident that his prescrip- 
tion will cure in all cases that he generously 
offers to send a $1.25 bottle to anyone who 
Will write for it, and it isn’t to cost a cent 
unless it cures, Send no money—just write 
to C, Leavengood, 1322 S. W. Blvd., Rosedale, 


Kansas and the big bottle will be mailed im- 
mediately. When the package is delivered 
merely deposit $1.25 through the postman 
with the understanding your deposit is to 
be returned if you are not satisfied after a 
ten day test. Send no money—just your name 
and address—a card will do. 
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Beware of the Foxy Stock Swindler 


companies and somehow managed to 
get back a number of his ward’s notes 
aggregating $85,000. It is hoped that 
more of the “investments” may be sal- 
vaged by contesting the notes on the 
ground that they were obtained by 


fraud. But at best getting out of the 
scrape is bound to be difficult and 
costly. 

It is infinitely better to be content 


with moderate dividends—moderate but 
honest and reasonably cermin than 
to risk the fruits of years of labor and 
economy in any questionable scheme. 
There are plenty of safe, legitimate se- 
curities on the market. Never invest in 
anything until you are sure it is sub- 
stantial and safe. Your banker’s advice 
in such matters is far better and more 
reliable than that of any fly-by-night 
promoter or agent. Everybody knows 
all this but far too many forget it once 
the foxy stock salesman lays down a 
barrage of words and they fail to show 
him immediately to the door. 








She—I must congratulate you on your 
improve ment in dancing! 
He—Same to you! You are so much 


your feet out 
Cartoons Magazine. 


more successful in keeping 
from under mine! 


Rupture Kills 
7,000 Annually 


vear are laid 
certificate being marked 

Because the unfortunate 
ones had neglected themselves had been 
merely taking care of the sign (swelling) of 
the aMiction and paying no attention to the 
cause. What are vou doing? Are you neg- 
lecting yourself by wearing a truss, appliance 
or whatever name you choose to call it? At 
best, the truss is only a makeshift—and can- 
not be expected to act as more than a mere 
mechanical support. The binding pressure 
tards blood circulation, thus robbing the weak- 
ened muscles of that which they need must 
nourishment, 

But science has found a way, and all truss suf- 
ferers in the land are invited to make a FREE 
test right in theprivacyof their own homes. The 
PLAPAO method is unquestionably the most 
Scientific, logical and successful self-treat- 
ment for rupture the world has ever known 








Seven thousand each 
away—the burial 


“Rupture.” Why? 


persons 


oO! 


rhe PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely to 
the body cannot possibly slip or shift out of 
place, therefore cannot chafe or pinch, Soft 


as velvet—easy to apply—comparatively inex- 


pensive. To be used WhilSt you work and 
whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached, 

Learn how to close the hernial opening as 
nature intended so the rupture CAN’T come 
down, Send your name today to PLAPAO CO., 
698 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., for FREE trial 
Plapao and instructive information.— (c)P.L. 





Ends Stomach Trouble 
Banishes Tape-Worm 


No matter how long you have suffered—how 
much vou have doctored—how many times 
you have been told your case is incurable I 
positively guarantee that my special Remedy 
“A” will end the worst case of stomach trou- 
ble (except cancer) and expel any tape-worm 
or | make no charge for the treatment, I take 
all the risk, you none. You must get satisfac- 
tory results or you are out nothing. Don't 
suffer another minute—send me your name 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF by 
return mail. Be sure to give age. Walter A, 
Reisner, Box A.E.64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LEG SORES 


The Bayles Distributing Co., 1800 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., will mail Free Sample 
of ANTI-FLAMMA; a Soothing 
Poultice that draws out the poisons, stops the 
itching around sores and Heals While You 
Work. Write today describing case. 





THE PATHFINDER 


Anti-septic 


‘FOR THE HEART 


SO CENT 
BOTTLE FREE 


Thousands of people have 





| 


made the mistake 


of buying stomach and liver medicine because 


of palpitation and irregular action of the 
heart, Treat the heart first is a wise rule, 

rhe heart is the “engine” of the body and 
should be strong afd regular in its action if 
you want to feel well. 

heep a strong stream of pure blood circu- 
lating through every part of the body if you 
want to feel young, strong, active. 

If you have any heart trouble or poor cir- 
culation of blood, weak and over-taxed Heart, 
Palpitation, Heart Pains, Nervous Disorders, 
“Tobacco Heart” or Nervous Exhaustion test 
Cardiani. 

Cut out this notice and send it to The 
cardiani Co., Dept. 11-D, East Hampton, Conn., 
With 10 cents in stamps to help pay part of 
the dispensing expense, You will receive Dy 
return Pareel Post a regular 50e. bottle of 
Cardiani (30 doses) free from all expense or 
obligation. Will not injure the most delicate 
system, 

rry it. Find how quickly your bad symp 
toms disappear and how bright and fine vou 
feel. Valuable in conditions due to excessive 
heat. 





TOBACCO 


Or Snuff Habit 
Cured or No Pay 


NO matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, 
cigars, chewed or used in the form of snuff. 
Superba Tobacco Remedy contains nothing in- 
jurious, no dope, poisons, or habit-forming 
drugs. Guaranteed, Sent on trial. If it 
cures, costs you one dollar If it fails, or if 
you are not perfectly satisNed, costs you 
nothing. Write for full remedy today. 


, Superba Company, M14, Baltimore, Md. 


/ mgt Pp j L E S 


’ you on trial my mild, sooth- 
ing, guaranteed treatment for Plles 

which has proven a blessing to thou- 

sands who are now free from this 

cruel, torturous disease. Send post 

card today for Full Treatment. If 

a" are satisfactory costs you 
2.00. If not, costs nothing. 












H. D. POWERS, Dept. 26 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





TEXAS OIL NEWS 


FREE PRODUCTION REPORT 


Gives 





names of all oil companies 
having producing wells, number of 
barrels produced, and revenue re 
ceived from oil. Also special infor 
mation on Trans-Pecos Oil Fields 
Write for free copy today. 


SCHIMMEL & CO. 
Suite 760, Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


GOITR Pay When 


Well 


I have an honest, proven remedy for 
goitre (big neck). It checks the 
growth at once, reduces the enlarge- 
ment, Stops pain and distress and re- 
ileves inalittle while. Pay when weii. 
Tellyour frien _—— this. Write 
meatonce. DR. 


ROCK, 
Oeot. P. Box 737. Milwaukee, Wis. 


STOPS LEG TROUBLES 
















A new illustrated book sent free to readers by 
the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. Whittier, 
Suite.111, 421 East 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
tells how to be rid of Leg Sores and Vari- 
cose | lcers without pain or knife by using his 
unique discovery, result of Se te 
ing. Write for your free copy today. 


‘ASTHM AND . HAY ‘FEVER 


CURED Before 
You Pay 
bottle of LANE’S TREATMENT by 


I will send any sufferer a $1.25 
cures eend me the $1.25. Otherwise y 


y mail on yas TRIAL. 
Address 0.4. LANE, 296 Lene Bidg., Bte Meeyes Mansas- 


sur report « t isthe charg«. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS, RECIPES, a kniting, em 


broi - plain and fancy on ike The 
Modern Priscilla necessary to ey ery woman We f 3 
Modern Priscilla ani Pathfinder, \oth « sar. for $2.25 
yoi8S cents. THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C, 





lery 


Savin 
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“What a serious face she has!” 
“Um—well, you could hardly expect her 
to enjoy such a face as that.” 


“Dubleigh has a sovereign contempt for 
anybody who doesn’t know as much as he 
does.” 

“[ should 
Transcript. 


think he would.”—Boston 





The Gourmet—I tell you, I certainly am 
fond of Swiss cheese sandwiches. 

The Dyspeptic—Oh, that’s the cheese 
with the holes in it. Very indigestible. 

The Gourmet—They are eh? Well, I 
never eat them. 


Ping—Were you in Rome while abroad? 

Pong—Sure thing. 

Ping—Did you do as the Romans do 
while there? 

Pong—Not on your life. 
bath every morning regular. 


I took my 


She—He’s just crazy to get into society. 
He—He certainly is, if he could just as 
easily stay out. 





Suzanne (in the Louvre art gallery)— 
There, that is the famous Venus of Milo 
at last. Isn’t it splendid? 

Dorothy—Humph. Her waist and bust 
measures are twice too big. No corset made 
would fit her. 





He—There is nothing like experience, 
after all. She is our greatest teacher. 

She—And there is no holding back her 
salary, either. 





, 


“The milk you’ve been selling me,” com- 
plained the young housekeeper, “is watery. 
Now, I[—” 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” interrupted the 
foxy milkman, “I wus jest goin’ to tell you 
about that. You see, the cows got into 
the salt bin last week an’ it made ’em awful 
thirsty, but it won’t never occur again.” 


Jack—Was the church garden party a 
success? 

Julia—Well, I worked hard enough; I 
ate ice cream with every young man on 
the grounds. 





“Just thought I’'d drop in a minute to 
kill time,” said the chronic bore, with a 
smile. 

“Well, you can drop right out again,” 
replied the busy man, with a frown. “I 
haven't got any time I want killed.” 


“John’s college expenses must have come 
high.” 

“Yes, they did; but John’s a good boy. 
He says if [ give him a share in the busi- 
ness he will pay me back.” 


Wiffin—I thought you said you did not 
understand Russian? I saw you talking to 
that Russian peddler. 

Poof—I wasn’t talking. 
sneezing, and he answered. 


I was merely 


“Out of a job, eh? Well, come around to 
the factory at seven in the morning and 
-Pil put you to work.” 

“I can’t come tomorrow.” 

“Why not?” 

“I've got to be in th’ parade of the un- 
employed that takes place tomorrow.”— 
Houston Post. 





On entering the grocery store Elijah 
Cummins got generously daubed with wet 
paint and began berating the groceryman 
accordingly. 

“Can’t you read? Didn’t you see that 
sign ‘Fresh Paint’?” retorted the grocer. 

“Yes, I did,” replied the incensed Elijah, 
“but I've seen the sign ‘Fresh Eggs’ so 


many times when they weren’t fresh that I 
paid no heed to your sign.” 


Mrs. McSwiggers—I am a sound sleeper. 

Mr. MeS.—Yes, I am kept awake by the 
sound of your sleeping. Your snore would 
make a curio for a museum. 


“To think that acting should ever come 
to this!” 

“To what?” 

“Just now I heard a blooming moving 
picture star refer to the stage as ‘the 
speakies,’” 


“Why do you sit there tooting the auto- 
mobile horn?” asked a passing friend. 

“My husband told me to, so no-one would 
hear his remarks while he is fixing the 
machine,”—Boston Transcript. 


A schoolmistress who has a dread of 
all kinds of contagious diseases sent a 
child home the other day because her 
mother was ill. The next morning the 
little girl presented herself at school and 
said: “We’se got a baby at our house, but 


mamma says I was to tell you it’s not 
catching !” 
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“You are the only girl I ever loved,” 
he exclaimed fervently. : 

She snuggled closer. “Ill take a chance 
on that being true,” she replied. “If it is, 
you must have saved a lot of money.”— 
Town Topics. 








North—You should hear Dobbs tell about 
the vodeling he heard in the mountains 
of Switzerland. 

West—Good heavens! Did that fellow 
travel all the way to Switzerland and then 
spend his time in the vaudeville theaters?— 
Legion Weekly. 


Mrs. Bunk—Have you any prominent 
men in your family, Mr. Dunleigh? 

Dunleigh—Yes, one of my forefathers 
was an admiral. At one time he led the 
world’s combined fleet. 

“How interesting! What was his name?” 

“Noah.”—Boston Globe. 


“Excuse me, but 
face before?” 

“It’s quite possible, sir. 
I usually wear it.” 


WITH THE EDITORS 

“Is this the editor?” inquired Mr. Tit- 
mouse at the offices of the Western Breeze. 

“It is,’ responded that dignitary. 

“Didn’t this paper say I was a liar?” 

“It did not.” 

“Didn't it say I was a scoundrel 

“It did not.” 

“Well, some paper said it.” 

“Possibly it was our contemporary down 
the street,” suggested the editor, as he 
picked up a paper weight. “This paper 
never prints stale news.” 


The editor in question, like most others, 
was obliged to refuse a great many stories. 
A lady once wrote him: 

“Sir: You sent back last week a story of 
mine. I know that you did not read the 
story, for as a test I had pasted together 


haven’t I seen your 


That’s where 


9” 
of 


pages 18, 19 and 20, and the story came 
back with these pages still pasted; and so 
I know, you are a fraud and turn down 
stories without reading same.” 

The editor wrote back: “Madam: At 
breakfast when I open an egg I don’t have 
to eat the whole egg to discover it is bad.” 
—Writer’s Monthly. 





Pujab—The jokes I handed in were not 
published. 

Joke Editor—I know it. After this write 
them on tissue paper so I can see through 
them.—Science and Invention. 





Special Correspondent—When they re- 
leased me they said that if I showed my 
face in Ireland again I should be shot. 

Editor—Fll. let these Sinn Feiners see 
that ’'m not to be intimidated. You'll go 
back by the next train.—Punch (London). 


“Show him up,” said the patient editor, 
and the fuming visitor was conducted into 
his presence. 

“IT want an explanation,” cried the vis- 
itor, shaking his fist in the editor’s face. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
editor. 

“See here!” shouted the visitor. “What 
do you mean by publishing my resigna- 
tion from my political office in this way?” 

The editor raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. “Why, I thought you gave out the 
story yourself.” 

“So I did,” replied the retiring politician, 
bursting with rage; “but I didn’t tell you 
to print the news under the head of ‘Pub- 
lic Improvements’ !” 

SCHOOLROOM FUN 

“Richard,” asked the teacher, suddenly, 
“have you learned your history lesson?” 

“No’m,” answered the idle boy, slowly. 
“I ain’t had no time for nothing but my 
grammar lesson yet.”—Toledo Blade. 


“Why did Washington cross the Dela- 
ware?” 

“Please, teacher, he wanted to go to 
Atlantic City.”—-Chicago Ledger. 

When Alice Smith had attained the age 
of 16 she undertook to alter the orthogra- 
phy of her given name to what, it seemed 
to her, was a more poetic form. According- 
ly, she began to sign herself Alyee. Thus 
designated she entered a new school and, 
of course, the first question put to her was 
with reference to her name. 

“Alyce Smith,” she said, “A-l-y-c-ce.” 

“Thanks,” said the teacher. “And how 
are you spelling ‘Smith’ now?”—St. Louis 
times. 





The class in English had reached the 
point where they were writing short stan- 
zas. Several pupils had recited with vary- 
ing comment by the teacher, and at last 
Harvey, the village bad boy, was callea on, 
and read: 

“I saw a pretty lady 
Strolling beneath the trees. 
She slipped into a mud-puddle 
That came up to her shoe-tops.” 

“But, Harvey,” objected the teacher, “your 
lines do not rime.” 

“Don’t I know it!’ replied Harvey in a 
disgusted tone; “the puddle wasn’t deep 
enough.” 


The new teacher had put this proposi- 
tion: “Thomas had five oranges, Harry 
gave him eleven, and he gave Richard 
seven. How many did he have left?” 

Before this problem the class recoiled, 
but only one lad had presence of mind 
enough to tell-the reason. 

“Please, ma’am,” said he, “we always do 
our sum in apples.’—Country Gentleman. 
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